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X. 

HOW QUEEN CATHEEIl^ FARE PASSES HEB TlBCE AT CHELSEA 

1IAN0&-H0T7SE. 

ABdBNTriiTG herself entirely from court so long 
as ber marriage with the Lord Admiral continaed 
unavowed, the queen-dowager dwelt in perfect re- 
tirement at her manor-house at Ch^ea — a de« 
lightful residence, forming part of the rich jointure 
settled upon her by her late royal husband. 

Built by Henry VIII. on the site of an ancient 
edifice bestowed upon him by Lord Sandys, 
Chelsea Manor-House was originally designed by 
the monarch as a nursery for his younger diil- 
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4 THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. 

dren^ and to that end he provided the place with 
extensive and beautiful gardens, abounding with 
smooth green lawns, trim gravel walks and ter- 
races, knots, parterres, alleys, fountains, mounts, 
labyrinths, and summer-houses. These fair gar- 
dens were surrounded by high walls except on the 
side facing the river, where a broad terrace, pro- 
tected by a marble balustrade, offered a delightful 
promenade, and commanded a wide reach of the 
Thames, with a distant view of Westminster 
Abbey, Whitehall, the Gothic cathedral of Saint 
Paul's, with its lofty spire, Baynard's Castle, old 
London Bridge, and the Tower. The grounds 
were well-timbered, and park-like in appearance, 
and the house was large and commodious, and 
possessed many noble apartments. Quadrangular 
in shape, it possessed a spacious court, and, with 
the outbuildings, covered a vast area. Such was 
Chelsea Manor-House when inhabited by Queen 
Catherine Parr. 

A few years later this delightful mansion fell 
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into the hands of the all-grasping Duke of North- 
umberland, who had coveted it even while it was 
in Catherine's possession, but he did not enjoy it 
long. His widow, however, died here. Its next 
important occupant was the famous Charles Howard, 
Earl of Nottingham, Lord High Admiral in Eliza- 
beth's time, by whom the redoubtable Spanish 
Armada was dispersed and destroyed. Here Not- 
tingham was often visited by his royal mistress, 
who loved the place from old, and perhaps tender, 
recollections, for in its bowers and shady walks she 
had listened to much amorous converse (as we shall 
learn presently) from the impassioned and ine* 
sistible Seymour. 

After the lapse of nearly a century and a half, 
during which the old manor-house underwent many 
changes, it came into the occupation of Sir Hans 
Sloane, who formed within it that noble library 
and large collection of objects connected with na- 
tural history which led to the foundation of the 
British Museum. On Sir Hans Sloane's death, in 
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17S3y And tbs removal of his library and mueeum 
to Montague Homse, the anoient atructure was 
pulled down^ and a row of houses, now forming 
part of Cheyne Walk^ erected in its stead. 
. The .neighbourhood is still pleaaanty and seems 
to wear a bright sunshiny aspect, but it had a 
brighter and simnier look in days long gone by^ 
when the picturesque old edifice, with its pointed 
roo&, carved gables^ hirge hay-windows, and great 
porch^ could be seen from some gilded barge^ pro- 
pelled by oarsmen in rich liveries through the 
then pellucid waters of the Thames; when august 
personages and high-bom dames could be seen 
pacing its terraces, or issuing from its quaintly- 
clipped alleys, while royal children disported upon 
its lawns. It may be mentioned, that in the vicinity 
of Chelsea Manor-House stood the residence of one 
of Henry's noblest victims — the wise and good Sir 
Thomas More. 

To Qatherine, the quietude she enjoyed in this 
charming retreat was inconceivably delightful. 
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Sferer Snom :the hour when the had beoome the 
4iu8piciou8 ftnd ]2iexorable Henry's bxide unlil death 
neleased her fxom hk tyxanny, jbad she be^ fzee 
from doead. Now she oould 09fie more call her 
life her own, and eonld punue her own inclinar 
tions without trembHng for the consequences. 

The Bde dmwiiack to her complete felicity was 
that she was necessarily deprived of so much of 
her husband's society. The utmost caution had 
to be obaenred in their intercourse during this 
period. Only two £dth&l servants were entrusted 
with the important secret. Seynunit^s visits were 
paid at night, long after the jhousehold had retired 
to rest. Tlie river offered a secure approach to 
the garden. Screened l)y an overhai^ing willow, 
his light, Bwift bark, manned by trusty boatmen, 
awaited his return. A postern^ of which he alone 
possessed the key, and a secret staircase, admitted 
him to the queen'fi apartmaits. 

With what xaptore was he welcomed by Ga- 
theriae !: jBbw anxiously she expected his 'Coming I 
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how she counted the moments if he was latel 
How she sprang to meet him when his footstep 
was heard! How she strained him to her bosom 
when he appeared ! With what pride, with what 
admiration, did she regard him ! His noble linea- 
ments seemed to grow in beauty, his stately figure 
to acquire fresh grace, the oftener she gazed upon 
him! 

Deeply, devotedly did Catherine love her hus- 
band. And was her tenderness returned? Let us 
not ask the question. Perhaps Seymour deemed 
he loved her then. At all events, Catherine was 
deluded into that belief. Alas! poor queen! It 
was well she could not see into the future. 

A month had flown by, when Catherine was 
seated alone one night in her chamber, anxiously 
expecting her husband. It was long past the hour 
at which he usually came. What could have de- 
tained him? She arose, and went to the large 
bay-window looking upon the garden, but the 
night was dark, and she could make out nothing 
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but the sombre masses of the trees^ and the dark- 
Ung river beyond. 

Returning, she took up a volume that was lying 
on the table, and applied herself to its perusal. 
But her thoughts wandered away from the sub- 
ject, and finding it vain to attempt to fix them 
upon the book, she resolved to essay the soothing 
efiect of music, and sat down to the virginals. 

The apartment in which we have thus found 
her was situated in the west wing of the house, 
and its windows, as we have intimated, looked 
upon the terrace and on the expansive reach of 
the river. It was spacious, with a beautifully 
moulded ceiling, and wainscots of black polished 
oak. Several paintings adorned the walls, notice- 
able among which were portraits of Henry the 
Eighth's three children — Edward, Mary, and Eli- 
zabeth — as well as of the Duke of Richmond. 

Catherine was still seated at the instrument, 
playing a half-melancholy tune^ which harmonised 
with her feelings, when the hangings that covered 
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the doorway y^ete Buddiexily drawn asides anci her 
husband stood before her. While he divested 
himself of the long dark cloak in which he was 
enveloped, and threw it, with his crimson velvet 
cap, on a chair, fihe flew towards him with an 
exclamation of delight^ and flung her arms about 
his neck. 

" So you are come at last, Seymour," she cried. 
^' I feared some mischanoe had befallen you." 

^^ I have had much to do to-nighl^ sweetheart,** 
he replied. " But I bring you good news. Gome 
and sit by me," he added, flinging himself into a 
couch, "and you shall hear it." 

Catherine delightedly complied. ^^ Has his ma- 
jesty bestowed some new honour upon you?" she 
inquired. 

" I am to have the Garter in a few days, with 
Dorset and the Earl of Derby/' he said; " but it is 
not to that I refer." 

"What is it, then?" cried Catherine. "Nay, 
let me guess. I have it! You are to be made 
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governor of the king's peipon I The Protector will 
retire in your finronr !" • 

^^ Alas ! Bp," rejoined the Admiral. ^^ That is a 
piece of .good fortnne not likely to occur to me. 
But the matter in question concerns yon quite 
as much as myself, Kate." 

^ All that concerns you must needs concern me/' 
she answered. ^ But sinee what you have to tell 
relates partly to myself, I suppose you must allude 
to the acknowledgment of our marriage/' 

^^ Now you have hit it, sweetheart. If it meets 
your approval, the avowal shall be . made to-mor- 
row." 

^^ You are the best judge, my lord, whether the 
step be prudent, and whether you are in a position 
to brave your brother's anger, for I suppose nothing 
has occurred to cause a change in his sentiments. 
To me it must naturally be agneeable to have an 
end put to mystery and concealment foreign to 
my character and feelings; Imt I am content to 
continue as I am for some time longer, rather than 
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you should incur the slightest risk from the Lord 
Protector and the council. Satisfied that I am 
bound to you by sacred ties, which can never be 
sundered save by death^ I am in no hurry for the 
disclosure.'* 

" Delay will not improve matters — ^peradventure^ 
it may make them worse," he rejoined. "The 
present juncture seems favourable for the avowal" 

" Be it as you will — you have but to command. 
Yet I again beg you to put me entirely out of the 
question, and adopt only such a course as will be' 
most beneficial to yourself.** 

" It is due to your fair fame, Kate, which may 
suffer, it is due to myself, and it is due also to 
the king, that our marriage should no longer be 
concealed. My plan is this, sweetheart. To-mor- 
row, as you know, I give a ffite at Seymour 
House, and I propose to make it the occasion of 
introducing you as my consort to the king." 

"But will Edward like to be thus taken by 
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flurprise? Would it not be better to prepare 
him?'' 

^^I do not think so. Bj making a confidant 
of mj royal nephew I should still further incense 
my brother. Besides^ nothing would be gained, 
for it is certain Edward will not disapprove of the 
marriage.'' 

" Well, perhaps you are right. I will do as you 
direct; though, were I to consult my own feelings, 
I would continue this life of retirement, and shun 
court gaieties and revels, which have become dis- 
tasteful to me." 

" Hereafter you may withdraw into privacy, if 
you list, Kate, but for the present you must aid 
me in the important part I have to play." 

"Would you were less ambitious, Seymour! 
My chance of happiness, I feel, would be greater." 

" Pshaw ! if I succeed, and raise myself to the 
point at which I aim, you will have everything to 
make you happy, Kate. If I am all but king, you 
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will be proudttTy happiec than you were as the 
spouse of Henry VIII." 

^^Tia to be hoped so, Seymour/' she sighed; 
^^£:>r I was anjrthiiig but happy then. In good 
truth, I almost dread to enter the great world 
again. Bui your will is law with me/' 

"You are a good and dutiful wife, Elate," he 
cried, pressing his lips to her brow.^ " As I have 
said, you can do much for me at this moment. 
Dorset has been, with me to-day. He has just re- 
turned from Bradgate. I had some talk with 
him about his daughter, and he has agreed to con* 
sign her to your care as soon as our marriage is 
avowed." 

" Nothing could please me better," replied Ca- 
therine. " The Lady Jane Grey, as you know, is 
an especial favourite of mine." 

" And with good reason, sweetheart, for she is 
a paragon of perfection — marvellously beautiful^ 
and marvellously wise. In due time, we must 
provide a suitable husband for her." 
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^^ Have yon not one iinwiif in your ejrey Sey- 
aioiir?" 

^ I win not deny k^ he scplied.. ^ Jwe^s mentt 
aie so tnmscendent liiat I only know one ptfmm 
worthy of her-HBfiy rojul nephew; and ^ngk 
there are many obitaeies in the way^ yet I ant 
certain the match may be brought about. Ed- 
ward has conceived a kind of boyish paniqn for 
her; and were he to searck the wodd^ he could find 
no better wife than Jane Grey would nutke him." 

^^That I firmly believe/' replied Catherine. 
^ Jane is wiser than women nsually are — ^virtuous 
and pious^ — and wonld be the brightest jewel in 
Edward's crown. It will delight me to promote 
this scheme, because I am suie that by so doing 
I shall further Edward's happiness." 

*^ Yon can do him no greater service than to aid 
in procuring him such a wife — nor better serve 
your country than m giving' il^ such a queen," 
rejoined Seymour. "But I must be gone, sweet- 
heart. A cup of wine, and then adieu l'^ 
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^^So soon I" she exclaimed, reproachfully. 

^^It Is late, and I must perforce tear myself 
away* But it is a consolation to think that it is 
the last time we shall need to separate thus. To* 
morrow you will come to Seymour House as a 
guest, but you will remain as its mistress. Adieu, 
sweetheart ! '' 

Tenderly embracing her, he then resumed his 
cap and cloak, and departed. 

Descending the secret staircase, he shortly after- 
wards issued from the postern, and set off towards 
the spot where his boat awaited him. The night 
was profoundly dark, but notwithstanding the 
obscurity, Seymour fancied he perceived a figure 
standing directly in his path. On this he halted, 
but after a moment^s hesitation went on. 

Meanwhile, the dark figure remained stationary. 
As the Admiral advanced, he saw that the per- 
sonage, whoever he might be, was not alone, but 
that behind him were two other persons, who, as 
far as could be discerned in the obscurity, were 
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armed. Though he would willingly have shunned 
an encounter at such a moment, Seymour was not 
the man to turn back. He therefore called out to 
them, and drew his sword. 

"'Tis he! — ^'tis the Admiral!" exclaimed the 
foremost personage. ^^I am satisfied. We may 
retire." 

"Not till you have explained your business,'* 
cried Seymour, springing upon him and seizing 
him by the throat. 

"Take your hands from me, my lord," cried the 
person he had seized, in a stem voice, which was 
quite familiar to Seymour. 

"How is this? — my Lord of Warwick here!" 
he exclaimed. "Has your lordship condescended 
to play the spy?" 

*^I came here to satisfy myself concerning a 
report that has reached me," rejoined Warwick. 

m 

"I have seen enough to satisfy me that what I 
heard was correct." 

"Think not to depart thus, my lord," cried 

VOL. IIL C 
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Seymour. "You Bave chosea to pry into my 
afiairs, and must pay the p^ialty of a detected 
meddler. Either pledge your word to silence, or 
I will put it out of your power to prate of what 
concerns you not. Look to yourself, I say.'* 

"I will not balk you, my lord/* rejoined War- 
wick, drawing his sword; "so come on! Stand 
off, gentlemen," he added to the others, who ad- 
vanced towards him; ^^I can give the Admiral 
his quietus without your aid." 

In another instant his blade was crossed with 
that of Seymour. Both were expert swordsmen, 
and if there had been light enough the conflict 
might have been of some duration, but the Ad- 
miral pressed his antagonist with so much vigour, 
that the latter stumbled while retreating, and the 
next moment the point of his opponent's weapon 
was at his throat. The Admiral, however, for- 
bore to strike. 

" Take your life, my lord," said Seymour, step- 
ping bacL " Your sense of honour will now keep 
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your lips closed, and I trust to you to impose 
silence upon your followers." 

^^Fear nothing either from them or me, my 
Lord Admiral," replied Warwict. " I own I did 
wrcmg in coming here at all; and ha^ng said so, 
you will not refuse me your hand." 

*^ Enough, my lord," rejoined the Admiral, 
grasping the hand extended to him. ^I shall 
hope to see you at Seymour House to-morrow 
night, when all this mystery shall be satisfactorily 
cleared. Till then, I count upon your discretion." 

^* Doubt me not, my lord," replied Warwick. 
^^I will not attempt to read your riddle, though 
I think I could guess it. Good night. My horses 
are at the garden gate." 

*^And my boat is yonder — beneath the trees. 
Good night, my lord." 

With this they separated, the Admiral speeding 
towards the river, and Warwick, with his at- 
tendants, shaping his course in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

C2 
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As he went on^ Seymour muttered to himself, 
^^ I had enough to do to stay my hand just now 
when Warwick lay at my mercy, for I suspect him 
of treachery. Yet I did right to spare him. To 
have slain him here would have led to ill conse- 
quences. If he crosses me again, I will find other 
and safer means of dealing with him.'* 

Warwick's reflections were not widely difierent. 

^^ But for the cursed chance that caused my foot 
to slip I should have slain him," he thought. 
"And now I owe my life to him. But I would 
not have him count too much upon my gratitude. 
My hatred of him is not a whit diminished by his 
fancied generosity — rather increased. After all, it 
is well the encounter ended as it did. Better he 
should perish by the headsman's hand than mine." 
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XI. 

OP THE riTE GIVEN AT SEYMOUR HOUSE BY THE LOED 

AD3UEAL. 

Seymoub House, the Admiral's private resi- 
dence, as we have already intimated, was magni- 
ficently furnished. Besides being gorgeously de- 
corated with rich arras and embroidered stuffs, the 
spacious apartments and galleries were crowded 
with paintings, statues, and works of art. It was 
a marvel that the Admiral should have been able 
to collect together so many rarities in so short a 
dpace of time; but then, as we have seen, he had 
more opportunities of doing so than other people. 
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In those days of display it was the aim of every 
wealthy nobleman to distinguish himself by the 
number of his retainers, all of whom were clothed 
and maintained at his expense. But the Lord 
Admiral went far beyond his compeers. His house- 
hold was almost regal, and vied with that of the 
Lord Protector. He had a high chamberlain and 
a vice-chamberlain, both attired in rich gowns, 
and provided with white staves^ a dozen gentlemen 
ushers, likewise richly arrayed, six gentlemen 
waiters, three marshals, a chaplain, an almoner, a 
cofierer, a clerk of the kitchen and clerk of the 
spicery, a master cook and his assistants, besides 
a multitude of yeomen ushers, grooms, cup-bearers|, 
carvers, and sewers. In addition to these, he had 
a large body of young gentlemen of good families, 
who served him as pages and esquires, and who all 
wore his livery. Furthermore, he had a band of 
tall yeomen, armed and attired like the yeomen 
of the king's body-guard. Altogether, his house- 
hold did not number less than three hundred 
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penoxiB. Tables were laid daily for Us officers, 
who sat down with almost as much ceremony as 
was observed at Whitehall. The cost of such an 
establishment, in all respects so sumptuously con- 
ducted, may be readily surmised. But the Lord 
Admiral had an object in aU this display. He 
wished to be regarded as the chief noUe at his 
rojral nephew's court, so that no position he might 
hereafter obtain should seem too exalted for him. 

With a house thus splendidly ordered and ap- 
pointed, and with such magnificent ideas as we are 
aware he entertained, it will not seem surprising 
that the f^te prepared for the king and the court 
by the Admiral should be on a scale of extraor- 
dinary splendour. 

All the principal apartments were brilliantly 
illuminated with wax tapers. Attired in doublets 
of cnmson velvet, with chains of gold round their 
necks, and bearing white staves in their hands, 
the chamberlain, vice-chamberlain, steward, trea- 
surer^ and gentlemen ushers were drawn up in 
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the entrance*hall, ready to receive the various 
important guests on their arrival. Besides these^ 
there was a crowd of esquires, pages, marshals, 
and grooms, all in rich liveries, intermingled with 
yeomen bearing gilt poleaxes. But wherever the 
guests wandered — up the grand staircase, with its 
elaborately sculptured posts, adown the long cor- 
ridor, through the spacious chambers — there were 
other officers of the household to be met with— 
marshals, esquires, pages, and grooms, as at White- 
haU. 

Nothing was wanting that could minister to 
the gratification of the company. In an orchestra 
in the largest room musicians were placed, and here 
brawls, galliards, lavoltoes, passameasures, pavans, 
sauteuses, cushion-dances^ and kissing-dances were 
performed by the company. 

At a much earlier hour than would be consistent 
with modem arrangements, the Admiral's guests, 
comprehending all the principal personages of the 
court, of both sexes, had begun to arrive, and they 
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had succeeded each other so rapidly, that ere long 
the rooms, vast as they were, looked fulL But 
more came, and it seemed as if the arrivals would 
never cease. 

All the guests were ceremoniously received in 
the great entrance-hall by the various officers of the 
household, and were then ushered on by troops of 
marshals and pages to a presence-chamber, where 
the Lord Admiral, sumptuously arrayed in habili- 
ments of white satin, adorned with pearls, very 
graciously received them. Many of the ladies wore 
small visors of black velvet, while some of them 
were habited in fanciful attire. 

The Admiral's manner td his guests was extra- 
ordinarily afl&ble and engaging. He had an eye 
for every one, and distributed his attentions so 
generally, that all were pleased. We have already 
said that he was infinitely more popular with the 
old nobility than the Protector, and many repre- 
entatives of the proudest families were present on 
this occasion, who would not have honoured So- 
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merset with their oompanj. Moreover, there was 
a complete gathering of the Popish partj^ and this 
circumstance tended to confirm the opinion enter- 
tained by some that Seymour meant to league him- 
self with the Romanists in opposition to his bro- 
ther. 

Never had the Admiral presented a more su- 
perb appearance. The rich habiliments in which 
he was clad set off his symmetrical person to the 
utmost advantage. Those who contrasted him on 
this occasion with his brother, the Duke of So- 
merset, were forced to admit that, so far as per- 
sonal appearance and grace and captivation of 
manner were concernefl, the younger Seymour had 
decidedly the advantage over the elder. 

Amongst the earliest comers were the Marquis 
of Dorset, with the marchioness and the Lady 
Jane Grey, but the rooms were quite full, and 
the revel had fairly commenced, before the arrival 
of the Did^e and Duchess of Somerset. The Lord 
Protector was arrayed in doth of gold of bawdkin^ 
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the placard and sleeves of his doublet being 
wrought with flat gold^ and the duchess was 
equally splendidly attired. Her head-gear and 
stomacher flamed with diamonds and precious 
stones. Somerset was attended by the Earls of 
Warwick and Arundel, both of .whom were splei^ 
didly habited. The duke had a gloomy look, and 
by no means cordially returned the greeting given 
him by the Admiral, but passed on with the 
duchess and the lords in attendance upon him. 

Whatever annoyance the Admiral might have 
felt at his brother^s deportment towards him, it 
was speedily dispelled by the arrival of the king, 
whose manner was as gracious as the Lord Pro- 
tector*s had been cold and unpleasant. Edward 
wore a doublet of cloth of silver, culponed with 
cloth of gold of damask, and his surcoat was of 
purple velvet, richly set with pearls and precious 
stones. When the Lord Admiral had expressed 
his gratitude to his royal nephew for the high 
bonour he had conferred upon him by the visit, 
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Edward graciously answered, ^^We thank you 
heartily for your welcome, gentle uncle. But you 
will have more guests than you counted on, for 
we have brought with us two fair ladies, who 
wished to be present at your assembly. Have we 
taken too great a freedom with you?" 

"Oh, sire!" exclaimed the Admiral. *'My 
house, and all within it, are at your majesty's 
disposal." 

^^Here they are," cried the king, pointing to 
two ladies close behind him, both of whom were 
wrapped in loose cloaks of black satin, and wore 
black velvet visors on their faces. *^ Can you guess 
who they are?" 

*^I will essay, sire," cried the Admiral, ad- 
vancing towards them. ^^By my halidom!" he 
continued, ^^ I am highly honoured. This fair lady, 
or I am much mistaken, must be her highness the 
Princess Elizabeth; and this, if I err not, is Mish 
tress Ashley." 

^^ You are right, gentle uncle," cried the king. 
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kughlng. "Nay, there is no need for further con- 
cealment. The Admiral has found you both out, 
so you may e'en take off your masks.'* 

^*We did not intend to discover ourselves for 
the present to your lordship," said Mistress Ashley, 
removing her visor, " but his majesty has spoiled 
our plan." 

'^ I knew my uncle would be right glad to see 
you both, and therefore I would not delay his 
gratification," rejoined Edward. 

" Your majesty has judged well," said the Ad- 
miral "Will not your highness unmask?" he 
added to Elizabeth. 

^^ Since his majesty commands it, I must needs 
obey," she replied, removing her visor, and reveal- 
ing a countenance covered with blushes. 

Elizabeth looked very beautiful. She was ex- 
quisitely attired in a dress of white damask em- 
broidered with pearls, and her golden tresses and 
dazzlingly fair complexion produced all their former 
effect upon the Admiral* 
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^^ I knew not you had returned to court^ piin* 
cess," he said, ^^ or I should have craved the honour 
of your company at my poor supper."' 

^^ I am here by the king's commands," repGed 
Elizabeth. ^^ I am but newly returned from Hat- 
field. His majesty was resolved, it seems, that I 
should be present at your f(Ste ." 

"I am greatly beholden to him," replied Sey- 
mour. "I did not deem my revel would be so 
richly graced. Will it please you to walk on, and 
see the rooms?" 

"Right willingly," the king replied. "You 
term your revel a ' poor supper/ gentle uncle. To 
my mind, 'tis a very goodly entertainment. We 
could scarce match it. What think you of the 
assembly, Elizabeth?" 

^^ 'Tis very splendid," she replied. *' You have 
princely notions, my Lord Admiral." 

"I once had," he rejoined, in a low tone, "but 
they are gone." While Edward was gracefully 
acknowledging the obeisances of those who respect- 
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fully drew back to allow him passage, his eye sud- 
denly alighted on the Marchioness of Dorset and 
her daughter, and the colour mounted to his 
cheeks. 

^That should be the Lady Jane GreyP he 
exclaimed. ^ I did not expect to meet her.^ 

^^ I will not pretend that I meditated a surprise 
for your majesty," replied the Admiral, smiling; 
^^but I am right glad that my lord of Dorset's 
return from Bradgate has enabled me to include 
his daughter among my guests." 

"By our lady! I am right glad, too," rejoined 
the king. 

At a sign from the Admiral, the Marquis of 
Dorset here advanced, and, with a profound obei- 
sance, presented the marchioness and his youthful 
daughter to the king. As the latter made a lowly 
reverence to him, Edward raised her, and de- 
taining her hand as he spoke, said: 

" We looked to pass a pleasant evening with our 
uncle, but it will be pleasanter far than we ex- 
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peeled, since it is graced by your presence, fair 
cousin." 

" Your majesty is too good," she replied, blush* 
ing deeply. 

"Nay, you must stay with us," cried Edward, 
detaining her. "We cannot part with you so 
soon. But it may be you desire to dance? " 

" I never dance, my liege,'' replied Jane. " It 
is a pastime in which I care not to indulge." 

"Perchance you object to it?" said Edward> 
looking inquiringly at her. 

"Not exactly," she rejoined; "but I hold it to 
be somewhat vain and frivolous." 

" I do not think I will dance again," said Ed- 
ward. 

"A very praiseworthy resolution, sire!" cried 
the Admiral; "but I hope you will not interdict 
such of your less seriously inclined subjects as may 
see no harm in it from indulging in the recreation. 
May I venture to claim your highness's hand for 
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the couranto which is just about to commenee?'* 
he added to Elizabeth. 

*^ I will dance the couranto with you with plea- 
sure, my lord," replied the princess. *^I have a 
passion for it."^ 

And she accorded her hand to the Admiral, 
who led her towards the middle of the room, while 
the hautboys struck up, and they were soon en- 
gaged in the animated dance. Elizabeth danced 
with remarkable grace^ as did the Admiral, and 
their performance excited universal admiration. 
At its close, Seymour, unable to resist the witchery 
still exercised over him by the princess, led her 
towards a side chamber, where they could converse 
without interruption. 

*^ Have you quite forgiven me, princess?" he 
said. 

^^ Oh yes," she replied, with a forced laugh. " I 
have forgotten what passed between us." 

^^ Would I could forget it!" cried Seymour. 
*^But I have been properly punished. I did not 

VOL. in. D 
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deserve the hapjmiess which might have been 



mine." 



" Do not renew the subject, my lord," said Eli- 
zabeth. " You neyer loved me ! " 

" Never loved you ! " he exclaimed, passionately. 
And then suddenly checking himself, he added, 
^^You do me an injustice, princess. I loved you 
only too well." 

" If I could believe this, I might forgive you," 
she said. ^^But your subsequent conduct has been 
inexplicable. You have attempted no explanation 
— ^have sent me no letter." 

'^I thought explanation would be unavailing— 
that you had cast me off for ever," rejoined Sey- 
mour, in a troubled tone. 

^' But at least the attempt might have been 
made," she said, in a tone of pique. " You could 
not tell what might happen till you tried." 

"Do you, then, give me a hope?" he cried, 
rapturously. "But I forget myself," he added, 
moodily. 
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" You think me 8tlli angry -mth you,** said the 
princess. *^ But you are mistaken. I have rea- 
soned myself out of my jealousy. How is it that 
the queen-dowager is not here to-night?*' 

^She will be here anon/' replied Seymour^ 
gloomily* 

"Oh, she is expected, then?** cried Elizabeth.. 
"Do you still nourish the ambitious projects you 
once entertained, my Lord Admiral ?** 

"I am as ambitious as ever, princess,*' he re- 
joined, vehemently, and almost sternly; "but I 
have lost that which would have been the chief 
reward of my struggle." 

" How know you that? " she rejoined. " If you 
make no effort to regain what you have lost, the 
fault rests with yourself." 

"Princess!" exclaimed Seymour, in a voice 
trembling with emotion, ^^ you drive me to despair. 
You revive all my passion. Yet it must be 
crushed." 

" But I do not bid you despair,** said Elizabeth* 

D 2 
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«I am half inclined to forgive your perfidy, pro- 
vided you swear never to deceive me in future.** 

"No more^ I pray you, princess," cried Sey- 
mour. ^' You tear my very heart asunder. I love 
you better than life. For you I would give up all 
my ambitious projects, for you I would sacrifice 
every earthly object. And yet " 

"What remains?" exclaimed Elizabeth. "But 
I will trifle with you no longer. Your manner 
convinces me that you really love me, and I will 
therefore own that you still remain master of my 
heart." 

Seymour could not control the impulse that 
prompted him to seize Elizabeth's hand, and press 
it fervently to his lips; but he repented as soon as 
he had done so^ and let it drop. 

"This torture is beyond endurance," he ex- 
claimed. " I can bear it no longer." 

"What is the matter?" she exclaimed. 

"I cannot speak," he replied. "You will know 
all anon. Pity me ! pity me I " 
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*^ In Heaven's name calm yourself, my lord, or 
you will attract attention to us/' said Elizabeth, 
" What means this extraordinary agitation? What 
has happened?" 

^^ Question me not^ princess. I cannot answer 
you/' replied Seymour. *^ Think the best you can 
of me — think that I ever have loved you — that I 
ever shall love you." 

With this^ he respectfully took her hand^ and 
led her into the crowded chamber. 
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XII. 

IN WHAT MAKN£K THE LOBD ADIOBAL'S XASBIAGE WITH THE 

QUEEN WAS ANNOUNCED. 

Meanwhile, the Lord Protector, accompanied 
by the Earl of Warwick, continued to walk 
through the apartments, noting their splendour 
with a jealous eye. Perceiving what was passing 
in his mind, Warwick sought still further to in- 
flame his anger. 

"What thinks your highness of this fete?" he 
asked. " 'Tis a sumptuous affair. The Lord Ad- 
miral will ruin himself if he gives many such." 

" His prodigality is unbounded/' cried Somerset. 
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^^Yet he has an object in it," pursued War- 
wick. ^^ He would have all eyes turned on him as 
towards the rising sun. Your highness will do well 
to be on your guard, for you may rest assured that 
all this display is only part of a deep-laid scheme 
to supplant you. Do you not note how your bro- 
ther has gathered round him all those of the old 
nobility who are known to be unfriendly to your 
highness? Do you not see that he is trying to 
propitiate the Romish party? With what intent 
are Gardiner and Tunstal here?" 

"His design is plain enough. But I fear him 
not." 

^^ Your highness had best not be too confident. 
Do not let him strengthen himself too much, or he 
may become too powerful for you." 

^^ I would deprive him of his post at once," cried 
Somerset, "but he has so much influence with 
the king that such a step might be dangerous. I 
must have an excuse for severity. But let us to 
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his majesty. Dorset^ I see, has returned with my 
lady marchioness and his daughter." 

" The king seems wondrously fond of the Lady 
Jane Grey. Mark how he hangs upon her words, 
and what a lover-like attitude he assumes 1 Dorset, 
I am sure; persuades himself his daughter will one 
day be Queen of England." 

^^ If he indulges any such notion he will find 
himself mistaken. But the king is too yoimg to 
have any such thoughts as yet." 

*^ Others may, though he has not," replied War- 
wick. 

With this, they moved on to that part of the 
x^hamber where Edward was standing with the 
Lady Jane Grey. The young monarch was so 
engrossed by his fair companion that he scarcely 
noticed the Lord Protector's approach. 

"Your majesty appears much interested," ob-? 
served Somerset, dryly. 

"I cannot fail to be by my fair cousin's dis* 
course," Edward replied, "I tell her that we 
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cannot part with her again; that if my lady mar- 
chioness, her mother,, returns to Bradgate, she 
must remain with some lady of our court. Her 
grace of Somerset will take charge of her — will you 
not, dear aunt?" 

" With the greatest pleasure, sire, if her mother 
chooses to confide her to me/' rejoined the duchess. 

*' Her mother will scarce like to part with her," 
interposed the Lord Protector, coldly. 

^^I am infinitely obliged to your grace," said 
the marchioness, ^^but I have other designs for 
her." 

" What other designs ? " cried Edward, quickly. 
"Not to take her away, I hope?" 

^^ No, sire, not io take her away — ^but the fact 
is, another exalted personage, whom I afii not 
permitted to name, has undertaken to take charge 
of her." 

" Hum I what means this?" muttered Somerset^ 
suspiciously^ " Why is he so anxious that the 
Lady Jane should remain at court? Have they 
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contrived to put some foolish thoughts into his 
head? We shall see. I have 8ome news for your 
majesty," he added, aloud. ** You will have a war 
on your, hands ere long. The Scots refuse to 
ratify the treaty of marriage between your high- 
ness and their infimt queen." 

^^ I am glad of it," cried Edward. 

^^ Then your majesty desires war? " observed 
Somerset. 

" Not so; but I do not wish to be tied by any 
treaty, and I am glad, therefore, that it is at an 
end." 

"But it will be enforced," cried the Protector, 
^^ and then your majesty must needs abide by it." 
• ^ Must abide by it ! " exclaimed Edward. " By 
my faith, it seems that the treaty is to be fisrced 
upon me as well as the young Queen of Scots. 
But I happen to have a will of my own, and in 
this instance I shall exercise it. Whatever your 
highness may think of it, I will not be bound by 
tiui treaty." 
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^ Sire ! " exclaimed the Lord Protector. 

^^ Make the war if you please^ and use this treaty 
as a pretext, if you are so minded, but do not 
expect me to betroth myself to Mary Stuart.** 

^^ Amazement ! " exclaimed Somerset. ^^ I can 
scarce credit what I hear." 

At this moment the Admiral came up with the 
Princess Elizabeth. 

"Oh! you are come, gentle uncle," cried Ed- 
ward. *^ Grive me your opinion. Is it right I 
should be affianced to one whom I have neyer 
seen?" 

" I pray your majesty to' excuse me," returned 
the Ac[miral> evasively. ** *Tis a question I would 
rather not answer." ' ' ' . 

*^ Then I will answer it myself," said the king. 
'* Tis a self-sacrifice I am not called upon to make. 
I will never plight my faith to one whom I should 
not care to wed." 

*^ Such a resolve is worthy of you, sire, and I 
cannot but applaud it," cried the AdmiraL 
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" Your majesty will think differently, I am per- 
suaded, when the time comes for decision," re- 
marked the Protector. " Meantime, your august 
father's instructions will be carried out, and the 
fulfilment of the treaty enforced by the sword." 

" These matters are too grave for an occasion 
like the present, and must be reserved for a more 
fitting opportunity," said the Admiral, 

A seasonable interruption was here offered by 
an usher, who announced the queen-dowager, and 
immediately afterwards Catherine appeared, accom- 
panied by her brother, the Earl of Northampton. 
She was attired in white cloth of tissue, and her 
head-gear was garnished with a triple row of orient 
pearls. Advancing to meet her, and with a pro- 
found obeisance, the Admiral took her hand, and 
led her slowly towards the king. They were pre- 
ceded, however, by the Earl of Northampton^ 
who, inclining himself reverently before Edward, 
said, 

" Sire, it is no longer as the widow of your 
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august father that my sister^ Queen Catherine; 
appears before yoU; but as the bride of your uncle, 
Lord Seymour of Sudley." 

*^ The Admiral's bride ! " exclaimed Edward, in 
astonishment, while the utmost surprise was mani- 
fested by all who heard the announcement. 

The Princess Elizabeth became pale as death, 
and with difficulty repressed a cry. 

*^You are not jesting with us, we trust, my 
lord?" said Edward to Northampton. 

*^Nay, my liege, his lordship has advanced no- 
thing more than the truth, as I can certify/' said 
the Marquis of Dorset; ^^for I was present at the 
ceremony, which took place in St. Peter's Chapel 
in the Tower about a month ago, though I have 
hitherto kept silence on the subject, being bound to 
secrecy." 

*^ As was the case with myself, sire," added 
Northampton. *^ I pray you pardon me." 

" Why do they hesitate to approach us?" swd 
Edward. 
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^' Sire, they dare not enter your presence till 
assured of your forgiveness," replied Northampton. 

" Tell them they have it,** replied the king. 

This joyful intelligence being communicated to 
the Admiral and his consort, they came forward 
hand in hand, and made a profoimd reverence to 
the young monarch. 

" Sire," said Lord Seymour, " I here present to 
you my bride, and we both entreat your forgive- 
ness for having kept our marriage secret from 
you." 

"You might have trusted me, methinks?" re- 
joined Edward, with a gracious smile. 

" I have not forfeited your good opinion by 
the step I have taken, I trust, sire?" said Ca- 
therine. 

" By no means, madam," rejoined Edward, kiss- 
ing her on the brow, and raising her. ."You 
have an additional title to our regard. We only 
blame you for not confiding in us from the first. 
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HoweveTy we will not chide you. Ton are freely 
and fully forgiven*" 

These gradous words oyerwhelmed the Admiral 
and his bride with gratitude. 

Meanwhile, the Protector looked on with lower, 
ing brows. Seeing his brother about to present his 
consort to him, he turned to move away, but the 
king detained Mm/ 

"I pray your highness to remain," he said. 
" Nay, I command it," he added, authoritatively. 

On this the Protector stopped. Turning to the 
Admiral, he thus addressed him in a stem tone : 

'^You have been guilty of great presumption, 
my lord, and though his majesiy, who is too young 
to judge your indecorous conduct properly, has 
graciously pardoned you, do not expect like 
leniency from me. By taking me by surprise 
you hoped to avert the full force of my displea- 
sure, but you will gain nothing by the expedient." 

*^I am sorry to have offended your highness," 
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rejoined the Admiral, with mock humility, "but 
since I have his majesty's pardon, I must endea- 
vour to bear the weight of your displeasure/' 

"You will have to answer to the council for 
what you have done,'^ cried Somerset, furiously. 

"I shall be ready, whenever required, to give an 
account of my actions," replied Seymour, proudly. 

" And I trust the lords of the council will also 
hear my explanation," said Catherine, '^ ere they 
censure the choice I have made." 

'^ They will not censure you, madam, since they 
know my pleasure," said the king, with great 
dignity. '^ In this matter your highness will allow 
me to judge," he added to the Lord Protector. 

*^ If I do not disapprove of the marriage be- 
tween my father's widow and my uncle, I see not 
why you should condemn it so strongly, or repri- 
mand him so sharply. The Lord Admiral is as 
near to me, and as dear to me, as your highness — 
perchance dearer — and he shall not want my sup- 
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port. So your grace will look to it — ^you will look 
to it, I say " 

Uttered in a tone and with a gesture forcibly 
recalling the manner of the late king; these words, 
did not fail to produce an effect on Somerset. 

"Ay, look to it, brother — ^look to it, you had 
best,'' repeated Seymour, derisively. 

" Let the harmony of this meeting be no more, 
disturbed," pursued Edward. " It. is our sovereign 
will and pleasure that the marriage of our uncle 
the Lord Admiral with her majesty the queen be 
no further questioned or discussed. We approve it. 
Let that suffice." 

On this emphatic declaration on the part of the 
young monarch there was a loud burst of applause, 
and many who had held aloof pressed eagerly for- 
ward to offer their congratulations to the Admiral. 
Seeing that the tide was running too forcibly 
against him to be resisted, Somerset deemed it 
prudent to turn round, but he did so with an ill 
grace. 

VOL. III. E , 
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' ^l^ee your majesty will hsve it so, X mnst 
yield/' he said. ^^ But I should have ill disohtti^d 
xky duty had I sot remonstrated. One thing is 
certain, that the Adimral would nevBr have 
obtained my consent, nor that of the council, to 
Ibe alliance.^ 

^^ It is well, then, that he did not ask it," re- 
ihariced Edward, with a' smile. ^^But since you 
refer to the council, we will have the opinion of 
some of them without more ado How say you, 
my lords?" he said to sevCTal, who were standing 
nigh — '*do you blame my Lord Admiral for his 
marriage? Do you blame him, my lord of War- 
wick? — or you, my lord of Arundel?" 

^^So &r from blaming him, my fiege^ I give 
him infinite credit for what he has done," said 
Warwick. "I would the chance had been mine 
own" 

" He has gained a prize of which he may well 
be proud," added Arundel. 

"What says Sir John Gage?" demanded Ed- 
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ward of the Constable of the Towei^ who itood 
near him. 

^^I have nothing to say against the marriage, 
since it meets with your majes^s apj^vaV re- 
plied Sir John. ^ The Loid Admiral ia bold and 
fortunate.''' 

^^Are there any diasentient Yoicet?" in^^mrdd 
the king 

" None, sire — none ! " cried the rest of the 
council. 

<^ That is well/' said Edward. ^^ But we must 
leare nothing undone. Where is oar aiatcir? Oh ! 
you are here. Will you not oSer your congcutuhk 
tions to the queen^ Elizabeth?'' 

Seymour did not venture to raise his eyes 
towards the princess as thia request was made. 

/^With aU my heart, ore," replied Elizabeth, 
whp by this time had entirriy recovered her oom<- 
posnre, ^^ I congratulate her majesty and the Lord 
Admiral on their union. Her highness, I am per- 
suaded, could not have found a better or more 

£2 
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devoted husband; while on his part the Admiral 
may justly esteem himself the most fortunate of 
men** 

Catherine next received the congratulations of 
the Marchioness of Dorset and the Lady Jane 
Grey. After a brief converse with them she 
turned to the Idng^ and said; ^^ When your ma- 
jesty honours me with a visit, you will always have 
a companion of your own age." 

*^How so, madam?" inquired Edward. 

^^ Because the Lady Jane Grey is henceforth to 
be my daughter," replied Catherine. " Her mother 
has consented to place her under my custody." 

^^I am right glad to hear it," exclaimed the 
king. " Your ladyship could not have done better," 
he added to the marchioness. 

^^ The Lord Admiral is to be her guardian, and 
to have the disposal of her hand in marriage, if 
it meets with your majesty's approval," observed 
Dorset. 

"Nay, my lord marquis, you are the best judge 
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in the matter/' replied Edward, ^^and if you 
choose to consign so precious a charge to him, I 
cannot object to it." 

^^The Admiral to be her guardian, and have the 
disposal of her hand!" muttered Somerset. ^^£ 
now see why the duchess's offer was declined. 'Tis 
a preconcerted scheme." 

At this moment an usher, accompanied by the 
chamberlain and vice-chamberlain, with several 
other officers of the household, bearing white 
wands, ceremoniously approached the Admiral, 
and informed him that the supper was served 
in the banqueting-chamber^ 

"Will it please your majesty to proceed thi- 
ther? "said Seymour. 

Edward bowed a gracious assent, and tendering 
his hand to the queen, said, " Let us conduct you 
to it, madam." 

"Is this as it should be?** said the Duchess of 
Somerset, aside to her lord. " Ought she now to 
take precedence of me?" 
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^Sbek not to contest the point," he rejoined. 
^ ]&fe long her pride shaB be lowered." 

Trumpets were sounded as the king entered the 
baaiquetrhall with Ihe queen^owager. A cloth of 
state, embroidered with the royal arms, was placed 
over the seat assigned to his majesty. On his right 
sat the queen-dowager, and on the other side the 
Lord Fl*otectG^. Special care was taken by the 
Admiral that the Lady Jane Orey should be 
placed oppcmte the king. 

The supper was magnificent, and was marked 
by the same unbounded luxury and prodigality 
that had distinguished the whole entertainment. 
Though the guests were very numerous, all were 
well served. The Admiral himself waited upon 
liie king. 

When the sumap had been removed, and spices 
and wafers were placed before the guests, &e chief 
usher called out with a loud voice that the king 
drank to the health of his host and hostess, and de-* 
sired that all would join him in the toast. The 
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proposal was received with acclamations. Every 
goblet was instantly drained, and the hall re- 
sounded with shouts of ^^ Long live the Lord High 
Admiral and the Queen I " 
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XIII. 

HOW THE admiral's PASSION FOE THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH 

WAS REVIVED. 

Much additional importance was given to the 
Lord Admiral by his marriage with the queen- 
dowager, though the suddenness with which it 
followed the king's death caused considerable scan- 
dal. Many allowances, however, were made for 
the queen. It was felt that her existence during 
the latter days of the king's life must have been 
wretched — that his tyranny was almost intolerable 
— and that if she had made too speedy use of her 
freedom, she could scarcely be blamed. More- 
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over, the strong support given by Catherine to 
the members of the Reformed faith, and the risk 
«he had incurred for them in the late king's iife^ 
operated in her favour. Her conduct was there- 
fore viewed in the best light possible, and though 
such haste to forget him was not very flattering 
to the king's memory, still it was quite intelligible. 
Had not Henry himself set the example of hasty 
marriages ? No wonder his widow should marry 
again so soon as she had the opportunity . 

The Admiral continued his magnificent mode 
of life, but Catherine, who had had enough of 
splendour, did not pass much of her time at Sey- 
mour House, but made Chelsea Manor-House her 
chief abode. Having the Lady Jane Grey now 
under her care, she soon became as much attached 
to her as if she had been her own daughter; while 
on her part the Lady Jane repaid her by almost 
filial affection. Jane's character was well suited 
to Catherine, who, studious and devout herself, 
could i)ot fail to admire these qualities in her 
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chaige. At Ins uncle's invitation the young king 
WIS a frequent visitor to Chelsea Manor-House, 
sometimes proceeding thither in his barge, some- 
times lidmg thither with the AdmiraL The fee- 
quencj of these visits soon, however, alarmed the 
Loord Protector, who put a stop to them altogether. 
But though the Admiral was engrossed with 
ambitious designs ahnost to the exckudon of every 
other consideration, and though he was bound to 
banish such a feeling firom his breast, the fatal 
passion for Elizabeth, which had been suddenly 
revived by the discovery he had made that she yet 
loved him, still tormented him, and would not be 
dismissed. To do him justice, he made strong 
efforts to shake it off. In spite of himself how- 
ever, he could not help instituting comparisons 
between her youth&l attractions and the waning 
eharms of the queen. Then Catherine's grave and 
sedate manner, as contrasted with the liveliness of 
ISifitbetky appeared to disadvantage. The golden 
tresses of the princess, which he had so muck 
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admired, were as mncli a snare to liiin as ever. In 
short, he began to feel that he had never reallj 
loved the queen, whom he had made his wife, while 
he was desperately in love with Elizabeth, Ai 
evexy month flew ,by, it seemed to him that the 
princess acquired fresh charms. Her eyes appeared 
brighter, her complexion more radiantly fair, her 
locks more like sunbeams than ever. 

Happy in the possession of the husband she 
loved, Catherine had long since forgotten her 
jealousy of Elizabeth; and when the Admiral pro- 
posed that the princess should stay with them for 
a while at Chelsea, she readily acceded to the ar- 
rangement. Elizabeth was invited, and came. 

She came attended by her governess, Mistress 
Ashley. If the queen had forgotten the past, 
Elizabeth did not appear to remember it. But, in 
reality, she remembered it only too well. She had 
no more been able to conquer her love for the 
Admiral than he had been able to subdue the 
passion with which she had inspired him. But if 
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such were the state of her feelings, why should 
she expose herself to so much risk? Why, in- 
deed? As well ask the moth why it rushes into 
the destructive flame! Elizabeth was as little 
mistress of herself as the infatuated insect. Per- 
suading herself that the best way to become in- 
different to the Admiral was to renew her inti- 
macy with him, she went to Chelsea. 

The result, naturally to be expected from a step 
so imprudent, soon followed. Instead of finding 
her passion for the Admiral decrease, she perceived 
that it gained fresh ardour, while on his part 
Seymour became more desperately enamoured than 
ever. Constantly thrown together, it was impos- 
sible they could be blind to each othor's feelings. 
Again, as in days gone by, when he was bound by 
no sacred ties, the Admiral began to breathe 
words of love: again, forgetting the wrong she 
was now doing another, Elizabeth listened to him. 

Unconscious of what was going on, unaware that 
she was allowing her own happiness to be under- 
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mined, Catherine, instead of checking it, foolishly 
encouraged this dangerous intimacy. Incapable of 
levity herself, she could perceive no harm in her 
husband's attentions to the princess. 

But if the queen was thus unobservant and un- 
suspicious, there were others who were more quick- 
sighted, ^nd who saw clearly enough how matters 
stood, and among these was Ugo Harrington, who 
ventured to remonstrate with his lord on the dan- 
gerous passion he was indulging, expressing his 
opinion that if an end was not put to the love 
affair, it must be found out by the queen, and the 
discovery would lead to fearful consequences. 

"Would I could undo what I have done, Ugo," 
cried the Admiral. "Would I were free once 
morel It was by thy advice that I wedded the 
queen so precipitately. Madman that I was to 
listen to thy counsel ! " 

" Yet the counsel was good, and I will uphold 
it," replied Ugo. " Your highness is far better off 
than you would have been if you had married the 
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-pmotm. The queen has giTea yon wealdi^ power, 
podtioB, bat the princeis would have brought you 
Etde more dian her chsnni of person. Nay, the 
might have caused yxHir downfaL^ 

^^But I love her so desperately that I would 
dmost barter my soul to obtain her/' puifued 
Seymour. ^She engrosses aH my thoughts, and 
puts to flight aU my projects. Tnm'wfaich way I 
will, her image stands before me. My love for 
her makes Catherine hate&l to me." 

^ Het majesty ought to excate other feelings in 
your breast. She is a good and loving wife." 

^^I say not a word against her, but she is in 
the way of my haj^iness, and therefore^ if I could, 
I would have Iwr removed.*' 

" Removed ! " echoed Ugo. ^^ Is it come to 
this already ? Scarce six moxubbfl married, and 
you are anxious to be unwed. Tou seem as quickly 
tired of your consort as King Henry was of his 
spouses, but he had means of getting rid of them 
which your highness will scarcely be able to put 
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in practice. Tharefore, you mint bead to circizm* 
stances^ and wear your chains as li^^idj as yon can* 
They will gall yon less if yon do not think about 
thenu If I may presume to say so, yon allorw ihe 
princess to exercise too mnch influence orer yon. 
Yon are too much with her. Abstain irom her 
society. Devote yoursdf to your affikixs with your 
former energy. Break through these silken meshes 
that enthral you, and be youieelf again." 

"Thou art right, Ugo!" cried the AdmiraL 
"I am bewitched. My sole chance of safety 
is in flying from the scnsceress who has cast 
her spdls over me. But ii will cost a terrible 
rfFort" 

" Cost what it may, the efibrt must be made," 
said Ugo. "Console yourself with the reflection 
that a time may come hereafter when you may 
wed the princess. Some nnforateen circumstance 
may occur — ^the queen may be suddenly carried off. 
In Italy our princes work in a difierent manner 
from the late king. They do not strike with the 
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axe, but the blow is no less effectual, though 
dealt more silently .** 

^^I comprehend thy dark suggestion/' said the 
Admiral; ^^ but I will have nought to do with thy 
damnable Italian practices.'' 

^^ Nay, my lord, I had no thought of suggesting 
poison to you, but if you grow tired of wait* 
mg 

" No more of this ! " interrupted Seymour', 
sternly, " or thou wilt for ever forfeit my favour." 

" I pray your highness to forgive me if I have 
offended you, and set it down to mj devotion." 

"Leave me!" exclaimed Seymour, fiercely. 
"Thou hast roused the furies in mj breast. I 
would be albne." 

Without a word, Ugo bowed and retired; but 
as he was passing out of the door, he cast a look 
at the Admiral, and saw him fling himself into a 
chair, and cover his face with his hands. 

"Notwithstanding all his pretended dislike to 
the deed, he will do it," he muttered. 
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XIV. 

HOW THE LOED ADMIAAL SUPPLIED HIS EOTAL NEPHEW WITH 

KONEY. 

Could Lord Seymour have been content with 
the exalted position he had now attained, he might 
have lived happy and honoured, but, consumed by 
an insatiable ambition, which would not let him 
rest^ he continued his intrigues as actively as 
ever. 

Alarmed, at lengthy by his evident design to 
monopolise the young king's affections, and engross 
his confidence, the Lord Protector carried into 
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effect his oft-repeated threat, and strictly prohibited 
any personal intercourse between him^ and his royal 
nephew. This order, which was rigorously en- 
forced, was a heavy blow to Seymour; but he 
found means of defeating it to a certain extent, and 
contrived to keep up a secret correspondence with 
Edward through the agency of Fowler, who, 
though much trusted by the Protector, was in 
reahty in the Admiral's pay. 

Furtive visits were frequently paid by the gen- 
tleman of the privy-chamber to Seymour House. 
One mondi^ he presented himself at an unosually 
eariy hour; but though the Admiral at the time 
was engaged on his toilette, he ordeiod him to be 
instantly admitted. 

" Give you good day, Fowler,** he exclaimed, as 
his secret agent was shown into the room. ^I 
am ]%ht ^ad to see you. Do you bring me 
any asessage cr letter from his Bsajesty?" 

^(Mf this riiort missive, your highnesB," re- 
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plied Fowler, bowing as he handed him a small sHp 
of paper. 

"Faith, 'tis brief enough!" exclaimed the Ad- 
miral. " * Let Fowler have what money he needs ' 
— thiu3 runs it. How much dost thou require?" 

"For myself I require nothing," replied the 
gentleman of the privy-chamber. " But his ma- 
jesty hath immediate need of two hundred 
pounds." 

" He shall' have it, and more if it be wanted," 
replied the Admiral. " Ugo will furnish thee with 
the amount. By my soul, the Lord Protector 
keeps his majesty very bare ! " 

^^The king hath but little in his purse save 
what comes from your highness," remarked Fowler. 
" If he asks for money, he is always put off on 
some plea or other. I never lose an opportunity 
of contrasting your highnessi's generosity with the 
niggardEness, if I may so venture to term it, of 
the Lord Protector. I say to his majesty thus: 

f3 
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^Sire, you would be well off if you, had your 
younger uncle, the Lord Admiral, for your go- 
vernor. His highness hath an open hand, and 
Would never stint you as your elder uncle doth, 
and you would then have wherewithal to reward 
your men handsomely.' " 

"And what said the king to that, Fowler?" 
demanded . the Admiral. " What said he to 
that?" 

^^He answered that he should be right glad 
your lordship should be made his governor, but 
he feared the thing was impossible. Whereupon, 
I told him he might bring it about if he set to 
work in earnest." 

" And so he can — and so he shall, good Fowler^r 
Said he anything further?" 

" Not much, your highness. To speak truth, I 
think his majesty is afraid of the Lord Protector? 
who waxes very violent if his will be opposed. 
Were he to find out that I gave any secret infer- 
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mation to your highness^ I should not only lose my 
post, but be clapped in the Fleet/' 

" Act warily, Fowler, and thou need'st be under 
no apprehension. But as some risk must needs be 
run, thy reward shall be proportionate. While 
receiving the money for my royal nephew, take 
another hundred pounds for thyself." 

^^ Oh ! your highness, that is too much for any 
slight service I can render you. 'Tis true I never 
lose sight of your interests, and whenever a word 
can be said in your behalf I fail not to utter it." 

^^ Dost think thou canst procure me a secret in- 
terview with his majesty to-morrow. Fowler?'* 

^^ 'Twill be very difficult," rejoined the other; 
"for, as your highness is aware, the Lord Pro- 
tector has given strict orders to all the household 
that admittance shall be denied you. But perhaps 
it may be managed. I will send you word by a 
faithful messetiger." . 

On this, with fresh expressions of gratitude, 



' *i^« 
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Fowkr tiien took hk leave. Ba4 he did not go 

away emptj-haiided. 

At a kte hour in the day, while ihe Admiral 
waa alone in his cabinet, Ugo enteied, Ibllowed by 
Xit. Smi&ig at the dwarf's consequential manner, 
Seymour demanded his business. 

^^ My message is for your highnesses ^Tate ear," 
replied Xit, glancing at UgOw 

Upon this, Seymour signed to his eaquiie, who 
immediately withdrew. 

^^Now, knave, what hast thou to tell me?" 
demanded the Admiral 

^^ ICs majesty will see your highness to-morrow 

erening, but you. must condescend to come by the 
back si&ircase. I will be there to open the private 
door in the gallery for you." 

^ The plan will do well enough," observed Sey- 
mcmr. ^ What hour hath his mq'esty appointed?" 

" The hour of nine," replied the dwarf. ^ Tour 
highness may rely on my punctual attendance." 
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^^Art thou to be trusted, knave?" said the 
Admiral, lookisg hard at him. 

^^My discretion hath never been questioned^" 
replied Xit, proudly. ^ I would your highneas 
would put it to the proof" 

^^Thou art much with the king— ha?" 

^^ Constantly in attendance upon him, your highr 
ness." 

^^ In what terms doth his majesty speak of me? 
Fear not to tell me, I shall not be offended with 
the truth." 

^^ The truth, in this instance, cannot be otherwise 
than agreeable to your highness, since his majesty 
speaks of you in terms of the utmost affection " 

^^ I am glad to hear it/' rejoined the Admiral, 
smiling. '' Doth he speak in the same terms of the 
Lord Protector?" 

"Hum! not quite, your highness," replied the 

dwarj^ hesitating. 

" Speak out, without fear," cried the Admiral. 
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^'Well, then, his majesty complains that he is 
very scantily supplied with money, owing to which 
he is unable to reward his men, as he desires to 
do, for any slight service they may render him." 

"Such as thy present errand,'' observed the 
Admiral. ^^ However, thou shalt have no reason to 
complain in this instance. Take this as coming 
from the king." 

And he tossed him a purse, which Xit caught 
with the dexterity of a monkey, weighing it in 
his hand, and feasting his eyes upon its glittering 
contents. 

" It is not the only purse that shall find its way 
to thy pouch, if thou attendest carefully to my 
instructions," said the Admiral. 

^* Your highness has but to tell mo what I am 
to do," replied Xit^ securing the purse within his 
doublet. 

^^ I do not desire thee to play the spy upon my 
royal nephew, for such an office, I know, would be 
repugnant to thee, but I would have thee use thine 
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eyes and ears^ and bring me the intelligence they 
furnish thee withal. 'Tis important to me to know 
precisely how the king is affected towards me — and 
towards the Lord Protector." The latter part of 
the speech was uttered with a certain significance^ 
which was not lost upon the quick-witted dwarf. 

^^ I understand the part I am to play/' he said^ 
^^ and will discharge it to the best of my ability* 
I will bring up your highness's name as often as 
I can before his majesty, and never without the 
commendation to which it is so justly entitled; 
while^ if I cannot speak quite so highly of the 
Lord Protector, it is because his merits are not 
made equally clear to me." 

" Thou art a shrewd little fellow," observed the 
Admiral, laughing, ^^and hast more wit in thee 
than falls to the share of many a larger man. 
Commend me to his majesty, and say that I hope 
ere long to arrange all to his satisfaction." 

*'I will not fail," replied Xit. - 

And with a ceremonious bow he retired. 
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Afi soon as he ww left akney the Admiral wrote 
down leveral names upon a slip of ]Daper, after 
which he summoned Ugo by striking upon a 
•mallbelL 

^^Let all the persons mentioned in this list be 
convened here at noon to-morrow." 

^^It shall be done, your highness," replied Ugo^ 
^ancing at the paper. 
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XV. 

HOW THE ADHIEAL's LEITEB WAS COSIES BY THE KtHG. 

Fbom what has been Banated in the previous 
chapt^y it will be seen that the state of subjectian 
in which ihe young king was kept^ and the total 
want of deference paid to Us inclinations and re- 
quests^ had gradually alienated his affections from 
his elder unde. Edward's great desire was now to 
emancipate himself from the Lord Protecton^s guar- 
dianship, and this object he hoped to accomplish by 
the Admiral's help. With this view, the letter to 
the Houses of Parliament^ oomplaining of his grie- 
v^sces, was concocted. Fowler, to whom tlie 
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draft of the intended address was entrusted, waited 
till the king retired to his cabinet, and then de- 
livered it to him, saying that it came from the 
Admiral) and that if his majesty approved it on 
perusal, he was to transcribe it and sign it. 

" Let me look at it, Fowler," replied Edward, 
opening the paper, and scanning its contents. 
"'Tis well worded," he added, ^'and I do not 
think my request can be refused." 

" I hope not," rejoined Fowler. " All will be 
well if the Admiral should be appointed your 
guardian. Ah, how different he is from your 
majesty's elder uncle ! The one is all afiability and 
condescension, — ^generous, kindly, and noble; the 
other, austere, severe, rapacious, and parsimonious " 

^^ Nay, Fowler, you must not malign the Lord 
Protector," said Edward. 

" I do not malign him, my gracious liege," re- 
plied Fowler. "I speak nothing but the truth. 
But I cannot bear to see your majesty thus treated. 
With the Lord Admiral you would not be kept 
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in this sort of durance, only allowed to go forth 
at stated times, and in a stated manner^ deprived 
of all^ pleasant companionship, and compelled to 
study, study, study, till your brain must be quite 
addled." 

" Nay, not quite so bad as that, good Fowler," 
rejoined Edward; ^^ but in sooth I begin to find 
the life I lead somewhat wearisome. There is a 
strange contrariety in the Lord Protector's dispo- 
sition for which I cannot account. He seems to 
delight in thwarting my inclinations. If I prefer 
a request, I am certain to have it refused. If I 
would do one thing, he will have me do another. 
If I would go here, he makes me go there. He 
refuses me money, because he says I am too lavish 
with it. Every day some new restriction is placed 
upon me, till, if this system be continued much 
longer, I shall have no power whatever left." 

" That is quite certain," remarked Fowler. 

*^ At what hour shall I see the Admiral to- 
morrow night, Fowler? " 
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**At nine o'clock, your majesty. He is to'.be 
introdnoed by the back staircase as soon as your 
dia^Uon and tutors have left you. It may be well 
to copy the letter beforehand." 

" I will transcribe it at once," rejoined the king. 
" Stay with me while I do it." 

With this Edward sat down to a desk on which 
writing materials were placed, and was engaged 
in the task, when Xit suddenly entered, and called 
out in a warning voice that the Lord Protector 
was close at hand. 

^^If he sees this letter I am undone ! " exclaimed 
Edward, in alarm, ^* Where shall I hide it?" 

*^Give it to me, sire," cried Fowler, snatching 
the papers, and thrusting them into his doublet. 
Scarcely was thb accomplished, when the Duke of 
Somerset abruptly entered the closet. Without 
troubling himself to make more tlian a sUght 
obeisance, he looked sternly and inquiringly at his 
royal nepoew. 

^^ Your majesty appears confused," he said. 
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"I may well be so, when your highness enters 
thus unceremoniously/' rejoined Edward. 

^^ I would not suffer the henchmen to announce 
me," said Somerset, ^because in a hasty visit like 
the present form may be dispensed with. I have 
only a few words to say to your majesty.'* 

"Be pleased to say them, then/' rejoined Ed- 
ward. 

" What I have to say relates to the Lord 
Admiral. I am told he is much offended because 
I will not allow him to approach your majesty." 

" Your highness can scarcely be surprised at that. 
I hope you are come to tell me that you have 
removed the interdiction." 

^On the contrary, I regret that it will be 
necessary to adopt measures yet stricter. No more 
letters must be written by your majesty to your 
uncle, nor any firom him be delivered. D^ye 
maxk me?" he added to Fowler. 

^ Perfecdy, your highness,'* repEed the gentle- 
man of the privy-chamber, bowing. 
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'^See, then^ that my Injunctions are strictly 
obeyed,** cried Somerset, sternly. 

"Why this additional severity?'' inquired Ed- 
ward. " What has my unde done — ^what have I 
done, to deserve it?" 

^^ Certain proceedings on the part of the Lord 
Admiral have given umbrage to the council,'' re- 
joined Somerset, " and unless he attends to their 
admonitions it will fare hardly with him. For the 
present, as I have said, I must forbid all corre- 
spondence between him and your majesty." 

" I would your highness showed more brotherly 
love towards my uncle," observed Edward. 

"I show him more love than he deserves," re- 
joined Somerset. "I now take my leave of your 
majesty." 

And he quitted the chamber. 

"By my father's head I will not be treated 
thus ! " exclaimed Edward, stamping on the ground 
with rage. " He deems me a child, but he shall 
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find I have the spirit of a man. I will submit to 
this usage no longer." 

^^ I am glad to hear your majesty say so," cried 
Fowler. "Maintain that bearing with him, and 
he must give way " 

*^ To tell me to my face that I must not write 
to my uncle," cried Edward, pacing quickly to and 
fro. " But I will write — I will see him. More- 
over, I will see my cousin Jane," pursued the 
king, continuing to pace about. "I am more 
than half inclined to go to Chelsea to-day." 

*^ Do nothing hastily I implore you, sire, or you 
may regret it," cried Fowler. " You have much 
to anger you, I grant; but by actilig in direct op- 
position to the Lord Protector^s commands you will 
seem to justify his conduct. Wait till you have 
seen the Lord Admiral to-morrow night, and be 
guided by his counsel." 

" Hiou art right, Fowler," said Edward, check- 
ing himself. " I must act with prudence, or I shall 
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damage my own cause, and give the Lord Protector 
the advantage. I will do nothing till I have seen 
the Admiral. Meanwhile, I will prepare for him. ' 
Give me the papers, that I may complete the trans- 
cript of the letter." 

With this, he again sat down to his task, and 
finished it without further interruption. 
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XVI. 

HOW THE ADMIBAL P&OFOSZD TO LiLT THE KIKG's GBIEYANCE8 

BEPOBE PABLIAMEKT. 

All the noblemen and gentlemen particularised 
in the Admiral's list assembled at Seymour House 
at noon on the following day. They were upwards 
of twenty in number, and included four members 
of the council, namely, the Marquis of North- 
ampton (brother to the queen-dowager), the Earl 
of Arundel, the venerable Lord Russell, Sir Wil- 
liam Herbert (Seymour^s brother-in-law), and Sir 
John Gage. Besides these, there were the Marquis 
of Dorset, the Earl of Shrewsbury, Lord Clinton, 

g2 . 
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Sir George Blagge, and several other noblemen 
and gentlemen, all the latter bemg members of the 
Lower House of Parliament. Not till all had ar- 
rived did the Admiral make his Appearance. His 
habiliments were of black velvet, and he wore the 
collar of the Garter round his neck. After bowing 
to the assemblage, he thus addressed them : 

" You marvel, no doubt, why I have sent for 
you, my lords, but as I would do nothing unad- 
visedly, so I desire to consult with you, whom I 
know to be my friends^ before taking a step, as I 
conceive, of the greatest importance to the welfare 
of the king's majesty and the security of the 
state." 

^^ Proceed, my lord," said Lord Clinton; " we are 
ready to listen to you, and when made acquainted 
with your intentions, will give you the best advice 
in our power." 

^^ I thank your lordship," rejoined the Admiral. 
^^Thus, then, stands the matter. I need make 
no appeal, I am persuaded, to your loyalty and 
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devotion ta the king, for I know what your feel- 
ings are towards him, and that you are ready to 
manifest them in action. The time is come for 
such display, for I here proclaim to you, loudly and 
boldly, that my royal nephew is unworthily dealt 
with by the Lord Protector." 

" This is strong language, my lord," cried Lord 
Kussell. 

" My language is not a jot too strong," rejoined 
the Admiral. ^^ I will maintain what I have ad- 
vanced. My afiection to my royal nephew, my 
duty to my sovereign, demand that I should speak 
out. The king, who, as you are well aware, has a 
wisdom far beyond his years, is treated like a mere 
child — a puppet. He is denied all liberty of action, 
shut up with his tutors, and debarred from the 
society of those nearest to him in kin, and dearest 
in his regards. He is powerless, as you know, in 
the council, and since the Lord Protector hath 
provided himself with a stamp, even the royal 
signature is ordinarily dispensed with. But this 
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is not all. His majesty's privy purse is so scantily 
and inadequately supplied, tliat he hath not where- 
withal to reward his servants. Is this to be en- 
dured? Is the son and successor of the great 
Henry VIII. to be thus scandalously treated? " 

"I say no," replied the Marquis of Dorset. 
^^ The Lord Protector carries matters with far too 
high a hand. We have a king, though he be a 
minor. I can confirm what the Lord Admiral has 
just stated as to the needless restriction placed 
upon the king's society. He is not allowed to 
choose his own companions, and even my own 
daughter is among the interdicted." 

^^ I have remonstrated with my brother the Lord 
Protector," continued the Lord Admiral, " but my 
remonstrances have proved inefiectuaL He will 
listen to nothing I have to say. But, by Heaven ! 
he shall hear me. I will find a way to move him." 

"What does your lordship propose to do?" 
demanded Lord Russell. 

" In a word, I mean to free my royal nephew 
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from his present unworthy thraldom," rejoined the 
Admiral. ^^The Lord Protector must no longer 
be governor of his person. He has proved him- 
self unfit for the office." 

" Whom would you substitute, my lord — your- 
self?" demanded Sir John Gage, gruffly. 

" Ay, marry — none were so fit," cried the Mar- 
quis of Dorset. ^^The Lord Admiral is his ma- 
jesty's favourite unde, and is, in all respects, better 
suited to be governor of his person tlian the stern 
and moody Lord Protector." 

" I have searched old chronicles for precedents," 

pursued the Admiral, ^^ and I find that heretofore 

the offices of Lord Protector and Governor of the 

King's Person never have been united ; neither can 

t 
they rightly be combined. Thus, at one time, 

there was a protector of England and a regent of 

France, while the Duke of Exeter and the Bishop 

of Winchester were made governors of the king, 

incontestably proving that the offices ought not to 

be conjoined." 
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<^Do not forget, my lord, that you voted for 
your brother^s appointment to both offices/' ob- 
served the Constable. 

^^ Right sorry am I that I did so," rejoined the 
Admiral, "'Twas a most ill-judged act. But be- 
cause I have done wrong, there is no reason why 
the error should not be repaired. I have shown 
you that the Duke of Somerset ought no longer 
to hold the office. You may choose a better 
governor for his majesty than myself, but you can 
choose no one who loves him better, or will more 
studiously consult his w^elfare." 

"That we nothing doubt," remarked Sir John 
Gage. 5* But you may rely upon it, your brother 
will never surrender the post, save on compulsion 
—and to your lordship last of all." 

^^The Lord Protector's unfounded and unbro- 
therly jealousy must not be allowed to operate to 
his majesty's disadvantage," cried Dorset. "No 
one is so well qualified for the post as the Lord 
Admiral." 
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" Have I your support, then, my lords and 
gentlemen?" said Seymour. 

"You have mine most heartily/* cried Dor- 
set. 

"And mine! — ^And mine," cried several other 
voices. 

"If the change could be accomplished quietly, 
I should not object to it," observed Sir John 
Gage; "but I fear the attempt will disturb the 
government." 

^^ Is it the king's desire that the change should 
be made?" inquired Lord Russell. 

" His earnest desire," replied the Admiral. " It 
is his majesty's design to address a letter to the 
Houses of Parliament on the subject." 

" Indeed ! " exclaimed Lord Russell. 

"Ay, indeed!" echoed the Admiral. "And 
if you will all stand by me, we shall be too strong 
for any opposition. I have plenty of other sup- 
porters in both Houses to make a bruit about the 

4 

matter." 
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** How if you be thwarted in your designs, my 
Lord Admiral?" said Lord Clinton. 

*^ I do not think I shall be," rejoined Seymour. 
"But by God's precious soul!" he continued, 
fiercely, " if I be thwarted, I will make this the 
blackest Parliament that ever was in England." 

^' You seem to threaten us, my lord," observed 
Lord Clinton. 

^^I pray you pardon me, my lord," rejoined the 
Admiral, controlling himself. "I am galled, by 
the ill usage that my royal nephew has received, 
and spoke intemperately." 

"I am a plain, blunt man, as you know, my 
Lord Admiral, and speak my mind freely," ob- 
served the Constable. "I cannot approve of the 
course you are about to pursue." 

"Wherefore not, good Sir John?" inquired 
Seymour. 

" 'Twere better, if possible, the matter should be 
peaceably and quietly arranged. I£ publicly dis- 
cussed, it may breed scandal. Besides, in a 
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Struggle of this nature with your brother, you 
may get the worst of it, and if so, he will not 
spare you/' 

" Give yourself no concern about me, Sir John," 
said Seymour. *^ The Lord Protector hath more 
reason to fear me than I have to fear him. And 
this you will find. I vjill have the king better 
ordered, and not kept so close that no man may 
come near him." 

"Then you have made up your mind to an 
open quarrel with your brother?" said the Con- 
stable. 

*^I have, Sir John," replied the Admiral. "Hia 
majesty's letter shall be laid before both Houses^ 
and methinks there are few of his loyal subjects 
but will eagerly respond to it." 

" Who will deliver the letter?" demanded Lord 
Russell. 

"I myself," replied the Admiral. "Some of 
you, I perceive, are inclined to hang back, as if 
alarmed at the notion of a quarrel with the Lord 
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Protector. You overrate his power. He is not so 
strong as you imagine. You will see what the 
result of this step will be." 

« 

"Ay, ay; we shall see, and will be guided by 
what occurs," observed Lord Russell. 

"A prudent resolution," qried Dorset, con- 
temptuously '^ I will stick by the Lord Admiral, 
whatever may betide." 

"And so will we," cried several voices. 

"I thank you heartily, my good friends," re- 
joined Seymour. 

After some further discussion, the conference 
broke up. While the others were departing. Sir 
John Gage approached the Admiral, and said, 

*^'Tis a friend's part to warn you. You are 
rushing on a great peril. Of a certainty the Lord 
Protector will clap you in the Tower ! " 

" Tut! Sir John; he dares not do it." 

" Ay, but if he should^ you will find it no easy 
matter to get out." 
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" I tell you, Sir John, my brother will not dare 
to proceed to such extremities with me. You may 
rest perfectly easy on that score.** 

" Well, I have done my best to settle the 
matter peaceably," observed the Constable. *^ If ill 
comes of it, 'tis not my fault." 

With this he took his departure. 

One person only was now left, the Marquis of 
Dorset. Seymour thanked him warmly for his sup- 
port. 

" K I stood not by your lordship at a critical 
juncture like the present, my friendship were 
worth little," said Dorset. ** But I do not think 
that fortune, that has hitherto favoured you, will 
desert you now." 

" If I am successful, as I hope to be, you will 
be a gainer as well, marquis. Meantime, is there 
anything I can do for you? You know you can 
command me." 

^^ Your lordship has already made me very ex- 
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tensively your debtor. But, in sootb, I am almost 
as much straitened for money as our young king 
appears to be. I am ashamed to allude to the 
circumstance. You will think I am always bor- 
rowing from you." 

" I think only of the pleasure of serving you, 
marquis. Will you have five hundred more?" 

*^You are a great deal too good. Half the 
amount will suffice." 

"Pooh! why divide so paltry a sum? — Ho 
there, Ugo," he shouted. ** Count out five hun- 
dred pounds, and let it be forthwith conveyed to 
Dorset House. Adieu, marquis." 

*^ Adieu, my Lord Admiral. Success attend 
you ! " 

Shortly afterwards, Ugo was again summoned 
by his lord 

"I am going upon a dangerous enterprise to- 
night, Ugo," said the Admiral. *^If anything 
goes wrong, let this packet be delivered instantly 
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• 



to the queen — but not otherwise. She will know 
how to act." 

*^It shall be done, my lord." 

*^ Take great care of it," repeated the Admiral. 
" My safety may depend upon its production." 

Ugo reiterated his assurances, and withdrew. 
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XVII. 

HOW THE PROTECTOR AND THE ADMIRAL WERE AGAIN 

RECONCILED. 

At the appointed hour that night, the Admiral 
was secretly introduced into the king's closet. On 
beholding him Edward sprang towards him, and 
embraced him most affectionately. 

" How long it seems since we met, dear uncle ! " 
he exclaimed. " How doth the queen your consort, 
and your ward and my sweet cousin, the Lady 
Jane?'' 

"I will answer the last question first, sire," re- 
plied the Admiral. ^^Jane is somewhat delicate. 
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and I half suspect she is pining because she is not 
allowed to see your majesty." 

*^I am equally unhappy," rejoined Edward, 
"But the separation, I trust, will not endure much 
longer. Things must be changed." 

" It is time they were so, sire," cried Seymour, 
"for, in good truth, you are not treated like a 
king. Is it right or fitting that I, your uncle, 
should be denied admittance to you, and should 
be compelled to approach you thus stealthily?" 

^Indeed, it is not, dear uncle," replied the 
king; **and I could almost weep to think of it." 

" Sire," cried the Admiral, " I need not say how 
deeply devoted I am to you, that I love you as a 
nephew, that I honour you as a sovereign, and 
that I am prepared at any time to lay down my 
life for you. If the course of action that I may 
advise you to pursue should alarm you, be assured 
it is dictated by the strongest feelings of regard for 
your welfare. You are not treated as becomes the 
son of your august father. With what motives I 
VOL. III. H 
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will not now pause to inquire, it i» obyious that the 
Lord Protector is determined to depriye you of all 
power. He excludes £rom you all those who love 
you and would give you good counsel, and places 
those around you who are mere instruments of his 
own. You must throw off ihis yoke. Tou miust 
learn to rule and govern as other kings do." 

^^ I am well enough inclined to do so, dear uncle, 
and methinks I could discharge some of my kingly 
functions fittingly, if I were allowed.^ 

^^It shall be mine to accomplish this for you, 
sire," rejoined the AdmiraL "Tou have shown 
too much submission to your uncle, and piece by 
piece he has stripped you of all your regal attri- 
butes till he has left you the mere name of king. 
I say not this to rouse your anger, but it is the 
tiuth, and you ought to know it. While my 
brother fills his own coffers from the royal re- 
venues, he will not give you wherewithal to re- 
ward your men. And why does he keep you thus 
bare? Not from parsimony, for he can be profuse 
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enough when it suits him, but because, by depriving 
you of money, he deprives you of pdwer. Shame 
on him, I say! However, there is one comfort. 
He is old, and cannot last long." 

"Would he were dead!" exclaimed Edward. 
" No, that was a wicked wish," he added, checking 
himself, " and I am sorry I gave utterance to it." 

^* I am not surprised you wish him gone," re- 
joined the Admiral. "As long as he remains at 
the head of a&irs, you will have no authority, and 
should he be alive and in his present position when 
your minority ceases, you will have some trouble 
in assuming your own." 

"But that is a long time ofi) good uncle," ob- 
served Edward. " Meantime, I would be king, 
and not the mere puppet I am made." 

^^In good truth, your majesty is but a beggarly 
king — ^almost an object of pity to your house- 
hold." 

"Pitied by my household!" cried Edward.* 
" Am I reduced so low as that?" 

H 2 ' 
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^^The Lord Protector has brought it to this 
pass by his arts," cried Seymour. *^And so long 
as your majesty is content, it will continue, if not 
become worse/' 

<< Worse it can scarce become," rejoined Ed- 
ward. '^ But how am I to free myself? What is 
to be done?** 

*^ While the Duke of Somerset continues go- 
vernor of your person nothing can be done," said 
the Admiral. " The first step is to remove him 
from the office. To this the council will never 
consent unless strong pressure is brought to bear 
upon them, and this can only be done by parlia- 
ment. Have you copied that letter, of which I 
sent you a draught by Fowler?" 

*^I have — it is here," replied the king, giving 
him the paper. " But will this message be at- 
tended to, think you, dear uncle?" 

^^ It shall be attended to," replied the Admiral. 
** If I can once free you from the Lord Protec- 
tor's grasp all the rest will be easy. With me 
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for your governor, you shall indeed be king. You 
shall not be shut up like a caged bird, and be 
deprived of the society of those you love. No 
unnecessary restraint of any kind shall be imposed 
upon you. You shall mingle as freely with your 
subjects as your august father was wont to do. 
And it shall be my study to form your character 
on the best and noblest model, so that when you 
do come to reign you may 4)e a great and good 
king." 

"A good king I will be — a great king, if it 
shall please Heaven to make me one/' rejoined Ed* 
ward. *^They tell me you are not so earnest for 
the Protestant faith as the Lord Protector, and 
that you favour the adherents of the old religion." 

"Who has told you this, sire?"j demanded the 
Admiral. 

" My preceptors," replied the king. 

" It is not true. I am as heartily in favour ot 
the Reformation as Cranmer himself, but policy 
requires that I should stand well with the Bomish 
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party. But let me once have the care of your 
majesty, and you shall not complain of any take- 
warmness on my part in the cause of religious 
reform. The queen, my wife, and your cousin 
Jane, shall aid us with their counsels.'' 

^^ Nay, there cannot be a more ardent reformer 
than Jane," observed Edward, smiling. " I pray 
you commend me heartily to her, and to the queen, 
your consort." * 

"I will not fail to do so," replied Seymour. 
^^ I trust your majesty will soon see them both 
at Chelsea — or here. I will set about the work 
to-morrow, and let you know how I prosper." 

With this he was about to retire, but ere he 
could do so he was stopped by the sudden en- 
trance of the Lord Protector, accompanied by the 
Earls of Warwick and Arundel, Lord Russell, Sir 
William Paget, and Sir John Grage. For a mo- 
ment the Admiral was takien aback, but quickly 
recovering himself, he drew himself up to his full 
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height, and xegarded his brother with a glance of 
defiance. 

^^ Soh ! you are here, my lord, in direct defiance 
of my injunctions," cried Somerset. 

*^My uncle is here at my request," cried Ed- 
ward, throwing himself between them. "I sent 
for him/' 

** Tour majesty will not be able to screen him," 
observed Somerset. "I am too well informed of 
his plots. He will be brought to account for his 
treasonable designs." 

^ Treasonable ! " exclaimed Edward. " Nay, 
your highness, the Admiral has been guilty of 
no treason in coming to me." 

^^ He will have to answer to the council for what 
he has done," rejoined the Protector, "and it will 
be for them to decide whether his designs are 
treasonable or not. I charge him with a flagrant 
disobedience of my commands and authority — 
with constantly labouring and studying to put 
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into your majesty's head a dislike of the govern*^ 
ment of the realm and of my doings. I charge 
him with endeavouring, as much as in him lies, to 
persuade your majesty, being of too tender years 
to direct your own affairs, to take upon yourself 
the government and management of the realm^ to 
the danger of your own person, and the peril of 
the whole kingdom. Let him deny these charges, 
if he can." 

"I will answer them at once," replied the Ad- 
miral, boldly. " It is no treason to be here with 
the king my nephew in disobedience to your 
grace's mandate. I deny that I have sought to 
create a dislike of the government in my royal 
nephew's mind; but I will not deny that I have 
said that his affairs might be better managed, and 
that he himself ought to be better ordered — and 
that I would do my best to have him better 
ordered." 

*^Tou are an audacious traitor, and glory in 
your guilt," cried the Protector. " But you have 
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Qrowned your offences by obtaining a letter from 
the king whereby you seek to accomplish your, 
object of supplanting me in the governorship of 
the royal person* But you will be balked in your 
design." 

"What paper hath your lordship in your hand?" 
demanded the Earl of Warwick of the Admiral. 

" A letter to the Houses of Parliament, which 
I myself shall deliver to-morrow. 'Tis written by 
his majesty, and signed by him, as ye may see." 

"But drawn up by yourself," remarked War- 
v^ick. " My lord, you have done wrong.*' 

"In what respect?" cried the Admiral, fiercely. 
^^ The king is dissatisfied with the governor of his 
person, and would change him." 

"Who has made him so dissatisfied?" asked 
Warwick. 

"Not I," rejoined the Admiral. "You would 
seem to infer that his majesty cannot judge for 
himself; that he cannot tell whether he is well or 
ill ordered; that he is willing to be kept in subjec* 
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tioxi; to be deprived of the society he most affects, 
and to be stinted in bis purse. Ton think he can- 
not find out aU these things without my aid. Bol 
I tell you, my lord of Warwick, that his majesty 
has found them out, and is determined to have 
redressy if not from you, from parliament." 

^^ My Lord Admiral, you will never deliver that 
letter," observed Warwick, in a stem tone. 

" Your lordship is mistaken," rejoined Seymour. 

^^ In the name of the council, I command you to 
give it up to his highness the Lord Protector," said 
Warwick. 
. ** What if I refuse? " rejoined Seymour. 

<< We will order your immediate arrest," said the 
earl. 

^^ Sooner than surrender it to him I will destroy 
it,** cried the Admiral, tearing the letter in pieces. 

"What have you done, my lord?" cried the 
king, alarmed at the proceeding. 
. " You will destroy yourself if you go on thus, 
my lord," observed Sir John Gage^ in a low tone 
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to the Admiral. ^^ The authority of the council is 
not to be braved with impunity." 

"I am not to be frightened, good Sir John," re- 
joined Seymour, haughtily. "I fear neither the 
council nor the Lord Protector. They will not 
molest me." 

^^ I leave this arrogant and impracticable man in 
your hands, my lords," said Somerset. *^Act to- 
wards him as ye deem right.'' 

Hereupon the members of the council delibe- 
rated together for a short space, after which the 
Earl of Warwick said, 

*^ Our decision is, that the Lord Admiral be 
deprived of his offices, and be committed to the 
Tower to answer the grave charges which will be 
brought against him." 

" You cannot have so decided, my lords," cried 
Edward. "Your highness will not allow your 
brother, and my uncle, to be sent to the Tower." 

^I cannot interfere," rejoined Somerset, in an 
inflexible tone. 
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^^Make your submission at once, my lord, or 
you are lost/' said Sir John Gage, approaching the 
Admiral, and speaking in a low voice, 

^^ I am not in such jeopardy as you deem, 

Sir John," rejoined Seymour, confidently. "Be* 

fore I am removed, will your highness grant me 

a word in private?" he added to the Lord Pro- 

. tector. 

9 

"I will not refuse you a hearing if you have 
aught to allege in your exculpation," replied So- 
merset, walking apart with him, 

"Now, what have you to say?" he demanded, 
in a low, stern tone. 

" Merely that this decision of the council must 
be overruled," replied the Admiral, 

" Must be overruled ! " cried the Protector, con- 
temptuously. 

"Ay, must! You will do well to pause before 
taking any steps against me, for the mischief you 
do me will recoil with double effect on your own 
head. If I fall, I will pluck you with me." 
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"Go to! you threaten idly,** cried the Pro- 
tector, though with secret misgiving. 

^^Not so," rejoined the Admiral. "Mark well 
what I say, brother," he continued, speaking very 
deliberately, and with stern emphasis. " I can 
prove that all the acts done by you and by the 
council are illegal and of no effect. The royal 
stamp was not affixed to Henry's will during his 
lifetime; consequently, the instrument is wholly 
inoperative." 

^^This is mere assertion, and will obtain credit 
from no one," cried Somerset, feigning contempt, 
but unable to hide his apprehension. " Its motive 
is too obvious.** 

*^ I have your confederate Butts's confession of 
the whole affair, which shall be produced to con- 
found you," cried Seymour. " Now, what say 
you, brother? Am I to be deprived of my offices, 
and sent to the Tower? " 

" I thought the secret had died with Butts," said 
Somerset, trembling in spite of himself. 
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"No, it lives to blast you,** rejoined the Ad- 
miral. "Knowing that I ran some risk to-night, 
I took the precaution of placing the] confessioti in 
such hands, that, if aught befals me, its production 
will be certain* Send me to the Tower if you 
will. You will speedily follow me thither." 

Somerset was visibly embarrassed, and quailed 
beneath the Admiral's looks. 

"Make up your mind quickly, brother," con- 
tinued Seymour, " either for peace or war. A 
word from me will shake your government to 
pieces." 

" But you will destroy yourself in uttering it," 
said the Protector. 

" I win take my chance of that. In any case, I 
am certain of revenge." 

At this moment, the king, who had been 
anxiously watching them, stepped forward. 

" I hope your highness relents," he said to th^ 
Protector. 
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^ Let your uncle submit^ and he shall not find 
me unforgiving/' obserred Somerset 

" Why should I submit?" xejoised the Admiral. 
^ If I have erred, at all^ it has been from excess of 
devotion to your majesty." 

"For my sake, yield?" cried Edward, implor- 
ingly. 

" Thus urged, I cannot refuse," replied the Ad- 
miral. ^ Brother, I am content to own myself in 
the wrong, and to ask your forgiveness." 

And he bent his proud neck with an affectation 
of submission. 

" I am satisfied," rejoined the Protector. " My 
lords," he added, turning to the council, "you may 
blame my weakness. But I cannot proceed further 
against my brother. He has expressed his contri- 
tion, and I am therefore willing to pardon his 
offence, and beseech you to do the same." 

" Since your highness so wills it, we are content 
to proceed no further in the matter," replied the 
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Earl of Warwick. *^ But we must have a protnlsje 
from the Lord Admiral that he will abstain from 
all such practicei in future." 

"I will answer for him,'* replied the Protector. 
*^ It is my earnest desire to please your majesty in 
all things/', he continued; *'and if there be aught 
not done to your satisfaction, it shall be amended."^ 

^^That is the sum of my treasonable designs," 
observed the Admiral, " All I have laboured for 
is, that his majesty should be properly treated," 

" His majesty shall have no reason to complain," 
observed the Lord Protector. "To prove to you 
how much you have misjudged me, brother^ and 
how sincerely I desire to promote a good under- 
standing between us, an addition shall be made of 
a thousand a year to your revenue from the royal 
treasure." 

" I thank your highness," replied the Admiral, 

bowing. 

" But you must forego all pretension to be made 
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governor of his majesty's person — for such will 
never be permitted." 

^* All I desire is free intercourse with my royal 
nephew/' said the AdmiraL 

^^ And this shall be accorded you so long as the 
license is not abused/' rejoined the Protector. 

While this was passing, the Earl of Warwick 
and the Lord Russell conferred apart. 

^^What has caused this sudden change in the 
Lord Protector's disposition towards his brother?" 
observed Russell. 

** I [^know not," replied Warwick. " But it is 
plain the Admiral [has some hold upon him. Li- 
stead of being sent to the Tower he is rewarded. 
Somerset is wrong to temporise thus. His brother 
will never cease plotting. Better crush him now 
than let him live to do more mischief." 

"I am of your opinion," said Russell. "This 
leniency is ill judged." 

After the departure of the Lord Protector and 

VOL. III. I 
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the others^ the Admiral tanied for a short dme 
with his royal nephew^ and while he was taking his 
leave^ Edward said to him, 

"We have both gained something hy this 
struggle^ gentle imcle. I have obtained my 
liberty, and you have got a thousand a year 
added to your revenue. You cannot be governor 
of our person, but you will ever hold the first 
place in our regard/' 

" That is all I aspire to, my gracious liege,'* 
rejoined the Admiral, kissing his hand. And he 
added to himself as he retired: "Somerset thinks 
to conciliate me with this paltry bribe. Were he 
to offer me half his own revenues, he should not 
induce me to forego my purpose." 

®6us far tje ©fiirtt 23oofe. 
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I. 

OP THE ABBAN6EMENT liADE BY THE ADMIBAL WITH THE 
MASTER OF THE MINT AT BRISTOL. 

Several months flew by, during which no 
further difference occurred between the Lord Pro-, 
tector and the Admiral. A semblance of good 
understanding was maintained between them, both 
being exceedingly careful to do no act to betray 
the secret animosity they still nourished towards 
each other. Somerset strove to conciliate his 
brother by fresh favours, but ineffectually. The 
Admiral's greedy ambition was not to be thus 
easily satisfied, though he professed unbounded 
gratitude. 
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Towards the end of August, 1547, the Protector 
had completed his preparations for his long medi- 
tated warlike expedition against Scotland. The 
invading army comprised about twenty thousand 
men, more than a third of whom, however, con- 
sisted of German, Spanish, and Italian merce- 
naries. Some apprehension being entertained of 
an invasion from France, aid having been pro- 
mised by the reigning monarch, Henri JI., to the 
Scots, all needful precautions were taken for the 
security of the English shores. The Admiral was 
appointed Lord-Lieutenant of the South, and the 
defence of the whole south coast was entrusted to 
him. He had indulged the hope that during his 
absence his brother would delegate his powers to 
him, but the Protector was far toa wary, pre- 
ferring to place the temporary government of the 
kingdom in the hands of the council. Cons^ 
quently, the chief management of afikirs was 
entrusted to Sir William Paget, principal secre-* 
tary of state, in whom Somerset had entire reliance^ 
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All arrangements being made, and d. numerous 
and well-manned fleet, under the command of Lord 

4 

Clinton^ designed to attend the army on its march 
along the coast, having set sail, the Lord Pro- 
tector^ accompanied by the Earl of Warwick, as 
second in command, took formal leave of his royal 
nephew, and set forth 6n the expedition. 

By the departure of his brother, the stage was 
left free to the Admiral, and he availed himself 
of the opportunity to prosecute his machinations 
more actively than ever. Aware, however, that he 
was surrounded by the spies of the council, and 
that all his proceedings would be reported to his 
brother by Sir William Paget, he observed ex- 
treme caution. In a scheme so gigantic as that on 
which he was engaged, the possession of large sup- 
plies of money was indispensable, but how were 
these to be promptly obtained? At last he hit 
upon an expedient which he put in practice with- 
out hesitation. Having received private informa* 
tion from one of the officers that Sir William 
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Sharingtoii; master of the mint at Bristol, had 
been guilty of certain fraudulent practices, he 
judged him to be a man fit for his purpose, and 
accordingly despatched Ugo Harrington to him 
with a letter^ ordering him to come up to London 
at once. Sharington complied, and, returning 
with the messenger, immediately waited on Sey- 
mour. 

He was received very coldly, the Admiral's 
object being to work upon his fears. Motioning 
him to take a seat," Seymour forbore to address 
him till they were alone. 

Sir William Sharington was a man of middle 
age, tall, well proportioned, sallow complexioned, 
bald, with a black beard slightly tinged with grey. 
His eyes were dark and quick, and though his 
features were good, there was something equivocal 
in his look. He was plainly but handsomely at- 
tired in a murrey-coloured velvet doublet, over 
which he wore a gown of the same colour, lined 
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and faced with sable. Eyeing the Admiral keenly, 
he perceived that mischief was intended him. 

" Sir William Sharington," said Seymour, in a 
stem tone,- and with a severe look, " your mal- 
practices have been revealed to me by your assay- 
master. You have alloyed the gold and silver en- 
trusted to you. Attempt not to deny your guilt, 
or I will have you taken to the Tower, where the 
torture will soon wring a full confession from 
you." 

"Btve mercy upon me!** cried Sharington, in 
extremity of terror. "I will repair the wrong I 
have done — I will give up all my possessions. Do 
not let me be put to the torture." 

Seymour shook his head sternly. 

" All thy possessions will be confiscated by the 
crown," he said, "and thou thyself wilt be 
hanged." 

" Pity me ! pity me ! " cried Sharington, falling 
upon his knees before him. "Take all I have, 
and let me go." 
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Having sufficiently teirified him for bis pur- 
pose, the Admiral said: 

*^Thou seest that thy life is in my power. 
What wilt thou do if I save thee?" 

" I will do whatever your highness commands,** 
replied Sharington, beginning to breathe more 
freely. 

" Well, then, I have occasion for ten thousand 
pounds. Canst thou procure it for me? " 

"Ten thousand pounds I" exclaimed Sharing- 
ton, in despair. ^^ Your highness is too hard upon 
me. I have not the half, nor the third of that sum. 
Will not less content you?'* 

" I tell thee I must have ten thousand," rejoined 
the Admiral. "Nay, before I have done with 
thee, I must have forty thousand." 

" Better send me to the Tower at once," groaned 
Sharington. "'Tis impossible for me to comply 
with yoiur highnea^s conditions." 

^^Hark ye, Sharington," cried the Admiral, 
altering his tone, " I will trifle with you no longer. 
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It is true that your life is in my power, but I do « 
not mean to harm you. Let us understand each 
other/' 

^^I am all anxiety to learn your highnesses 
wishes," said Sharington, eagerly. 

^^You are master of the mint at Bristol. The 
whole of the officers are under your control. The 
pix is in your keeping, and you have charge of all 
the gold and silver in bullion." 

*' All this is true, your highness." 

"'Tis plain you are not overburdened by any 
foolish scruples^ therefore what I have to propose 
will not shock you. You have already alloyed the 
gold for your own benefit — ^you must continue to 
alloy it for mine. Nay, you must do more. You 
must clip all the gold and silver pieces, the 
rialsy angels, rose-nobles, and marks that fall into 
your hands. Moreover, you must coin base 
money." 

^' All thia I would willingly do to pleasure your 
lordship. But- such practices, if long continued, 
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, would be sure to be discovered by the moneyers, 
melters, and blanchers." 

^^Your present officers must be dismissed, and 
others more tractable found. I will silence the 
assay-master who has dared to denounce you. He 
shall pass a few months at the Fleet." ^ 

*^ Nay, if I have your highness's support, and I 
can find cunning artificers to aid me, I doubt not 
but it may be done, and that I may be able to 
provide you with the large sum you mention. 
Forty thousand, I think your highness said? *' 

"Forty, or fifty thousand. Sir William. You 
will employ your time badly if you make not as 
much for yourself." 

"I will do the best I can, your highness, but 
there will be heavy fees to the moneyers and 
melters, and such as sweat and pare the coin. 
They will not do the work for nothing." 

^^ It cannot be expected. But you may proceed 
without fear, Sir William. Ere another year is 
over our heads the government of this realm wiU 
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be in my hands^ and I will take good care you are 
not molested." 

^^ Ah ! if your highness should be once at the 
head of affairs all will be well/' cried Sharington. 
" Meantime, you will not, perhaps, object to give 
me an order." 

" An order for what?" 

^' For the money you require. It will prevent 
my being called in question hereafter." 

*^ You are a cunning knave," cried the Admiral. 
" Well, you shall have the order." 

And he wrote it out, and gave it him. 

"I shall preserve this carefully," said Sharing- 
ton, securing it in his doublet. 

^^ Return to Bristol," pursued Seymour, " and 
commence operations forthwith. Within a week 
I shall expect ten thousand pounds." 

" I hope to be able to satisfy your highness, but 
if any unforeseen difficulties should arise ^" 

^^ I will have no excuses. If you are not 
punctual, I will enforce payment in a manner that 
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may not be agreeable to you. I have a long arm, 
and can easily reach those who displease me. The 
next time you are sent for it will not be to talk 
matters over thus." 

Sharington made no reply, but, bowing respect- 
fully to the Admiral, withdrew. 

m 

" I have found a useful instrument in that man," 
thought Seymour, as he was left alone, " but I 
must keep a wary eye upon him. He looks trea- 
cherous." 

Shortly afterwards, Ugo Harrington entered the 
cabinet. 

"How now?" demanded the Admiral. "Any 
more wrecks seized?" 

"No, your highness; but Captain Hornbeak, 
whom you liberated, has arrived at Gravesend 
with a large booty, and requires an order to 
land it." 

" Well, let him have the order," replied the Ad- 
miral. " Assign him his portion of the spoil, and 
see that the remainder be safely bestowed. As 
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soon as liis pinnace is fitted out again he must sail 
£br the Scilly Isles." 

'^ Your highness has then got possession of those 
long-coveted islands?" 

^^ I am about to take possession of them," replied 
Seymour, with a smile. "I have already de- 
spatched a small fleet of pirate vessels thither under 
the command of Captain Blades, and as the bulk 
of the navy is now employed off the coast of 
Scotland, they are not likely to meet with inter- 
ruption. I mean to. make the Scilly Isles a depo- 
sitory for stores and arms." 

"No safer place could be found," replied Ugo; 
"and, as your highness once observed, those islands 
may prove a refuge for you in case of need." 

" Such a necessity, I trust, will not arise," re- 
plied the Admiral. " I ought to go down to Holt 
to see that the castle is kept constantly provisioned ; 
but I must trust to my deputy-governor, for I like 
not to be absent £:om London at this juncture." 

A sudden interruption was here offered to their 
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conversation by the discharge of ordnance, evi- 
dently proceeding from the Tower. Immediately 
afterwards the guns of the palace responded, the 
bells of all the churches began to peal merrily, 
while shouts and acclamations were heard. 

^^ Those sounds denote that a victory has been 
won by our army in Scotland," cried the Admiral. 
'^An engagement, I know, was imminent. Hie 
thee forth, Ugo, and let me know what has 
happened." 

The esquire obeyed; and during his absence the 
ringing of bells and shouting continued, increasing 
Seymour's impatience to learn the news. After a 
while, Ugo returned, with looks plainly indicating 
that he had most important intelligence to com- 
tnunicate. 

" A great victory has been gained by the Lord 
Protector," he said, "over the Scots on the field 
of Pinkey, near Musselburgh. The Scottish army 
is totally routed, about fourteen thousand of them 
being slain, and fifteen hundred made prisoners. 
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among whom is the Earl of Huntly^ with many 
gentlemen. The Protector is master of Edin- 
burgh, except the castle, which must speedily 
surrender." 

" My brother's star is in the ascendant/' observed 
the Admiral, moodily. 

"The news runs, that his highness will return 
at once to London, and leave the command of the 
army to the Earl of Warwick," pursued Ugo. 

"What brings him back so suddenly, I mar- 
vel?" said the Admiral. 

"Possibly he may have received some intimation 
of your lordship's proceedings, and may deem his 
presence necessary to check them," said Ugo. 

"It may be so," rejoined Seymour, thought- 
fully. "At any rate, the enterprise must be 
deferred to a more propitious opportunity. 'Twill 
not be the moment to cope with him when he 
comes back covered with glory." 

"Had he been defeated, your highness's 
chance would undoubtedly have been greater," 
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observed Ugo. " The whole reahn will ring with 
his triumphs for some time to come, and his 
name will be uppermost in all men's minds. The 
lord mayor and the citizens will, no doubt, give 
him a magnificent reception. Your lordship is 
discreet to bide your time." 

" When his popularity wanes, the blow shall be 
struck," said the Admiral. ^^ But I must to the 
palace, and offer my congratulations to the king 
on the glorious victory of Pinkey." 

As he went forth, he found the whole populace 
astir, and making extravagant demonstrations of 
delight His brother^s name was on every man's 
lips. Somerset's reputation had risen to such an 
immeasurable height as to render any immediate 
attempt against him futile. 
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II. 



SUDLEY CASTLE. 



About a year must now be allowed to elapse 
with very brief mention of what occurred during 
that interval. The brilliant victory gained over 
the Scots at Pinkey, alluded to in the previous 
chapter, consolidated the Lord Protector's power, 
and his popularity rose to such a height as to defy 
all opposition. 

During the twelve months to which we refer, 
considerable progress had been made with the 
Reformation, and strong coercive measures put in 
force against the Eomanists. Great opposition 

k2 
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was made to these changes by Bishops Grardiner, 
Bonner, and Tunstal, and the Princess Mary 
declared herself strenuously against them, but 
Cranmer proceeded zealously in his task, being 
aided by Doctor Ridley, who was now made 
Bishop of Rochester, and by Doctor Hugh Lati* 
mer, who had resigned the bishopric of Worcester 
during the late reign because he would not sign 
the obnoxious statute of the Six Articles, but 
who had lately been called from his retirement. 

A general visitation of the churches throughout 
England was commanded by the king. A book 
of homilies was compiled, and placed in the hands 
of every minister. The paraphrase of the New 
Testament by Erasmus was translated and ap- 
pointed for use. All images, statues, and orna- 
ments profaned by superstitious rites were ordered 
to be removed; the Holy Scriptures were enjoined 
to be read only in English ; and efforts were made 
to render the lives of the clergy more exemplary. 
The terrible statute of the Six Articles, passed 
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by the late king, was repealed. Many old super- 
stitious rites were abolished. An order of the 
council was procured by Cranmer against the 
carrying of candles on Candlemas-day, of ashes 
on Ash- Wednesday, and palms on Palm-Sunday, 
The whole church service was appointed to be in 

the vulgar tongue, and the Liturgy was compiled. 
Notwithstanding all this, a good deal of discon- 
tent prevailed throughout the country, and in- 
surrections were threatened in several counties. 

Bonner and Tunstal found it necessary to 
conform; but Gardiner, who was made of more 
stubborn material, resisted, and was first of all 
imprisoned in the Fleet, and subsequently in the 
Tower. After a long confinement, however, he 
was liberated, but threatened with the deprivation. 
of his bishopric if he continued contumacious. 
Two other recusant prelates were sent to the 
Tower, — Heath, Bishop of Worcester, and Day, 
Bishop of Chichester. 

During this time, as may be supposed, the pious 
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joung king had devoted himself sedulously to the 
work of leligious reform, and leaving secular 
matters altogether to his uncle the Lord Pro- 
tector, passed his time chiefly in conferences with 
Cranmer, in listening to the homilies of Ridley 
and Latimer, and other zealous Protestant divines^ 
and in devising means to free his dominions utterly 
from the errors of Popery, and the establishment 
of pure doctrines in their stead. 

Edward had now been nearly two years upon 
the throne, and during that space, through his 
instrumentality, much good had been accom* 
plished. Though the war with Scotland was 
still carried on in a desultory manner, the great 
bone of contention had been withdrawn, by the 
removal of the young Queen of Scots to France^ 
where she was subsequently betrothed to the- 
dauphin, Francois de Yalois. This latter circum- 
stance was satisfactory to Edward, as it left him 
free to make his own choice of a consort. 

And here we may mention that his attachment 
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to the Lady Jane Grey continued undiminished. 
Never was he so happy as in her society. He 
frequently consulted her on measures of religious 
reform^ and always found her counsel wise and 
good. The marked preference exhibited by his 
royal nephew for the Lady Jane could not escape 
the penetration of the Lord Protector; but though 
he had formerly been averse to the possibility of 
such an alliance, he now seemed to view it with 
more favour, and it began to be whispered that 
ere long the young king would be contracted to 

the Lady Jane Grey. But this event never oc- 
curred. 

Not for a moment during the twelve months to 
which we have adverted had the Admiral aban- 
doned his secret designs, though forced to defer 
their execution. All his plans were systemati- 
cally carried on. Through the agency of Sharing- 
ton and of the pirates whom he employed, he 
hesitated not to defraud the government to an 
immense extent, and in this unscrupulous manner 
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possessed himself of large sums. He turned his 
office to the same account; took bribes^ and 
extoi;ted money on various pretences. All wrecks 
that fell into his hands helped to enrich his own 
coffers. Though complaints for these wrongs were 
frequently made^ such were his craft and audacity 
that redress could never be obtained. Several of 
the gentlemen and grooms of the privy-chamber 
were in his pay^ and regularly reported to him 
what passed in the royal presence. Already, as 
we have seen^ he had a vast number of retainers^ 
but he was constantly adding to them, and always 
sought to have young gentlemen of good family 
for his esquires. By every means in his power he 
strove to ingratiate himself with the old nobility, 
and secretly sided with all those who were dis- 
affected towards the Lord Protector or jealous of 
his power. But it was chiefly in the country that 
he sought to extend his influence. Contriving to 
get an extraordinary number of lordships into his 
handS| he appointed stewards to them who were 
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in his interest, and whose business it was to 
strengthen his party. By these and like means, 
were the ramifications of the gigantic conspiracy 
he was hatching extended. He could now fairly 
estimate his adherents at ten thousand men, but 
in the event of a rising, he felt sure he should 
be able to muster double or treble that number. 
With this design, he counselled all the discontented 
nobles to retire to their country residences, and 
there strengthen themselves as much as possible, 
holding themselves in readiness for any emer- 
gency. The manner of his proceeding will be 
best exemplified by relating a discourse which he 
had with the Marquis of Dorset previous to the 
departure of the latter for Bradgate, in Leicester* 
shire, 

*^Make yourself strong, marquis — make your- 
self strong," he said. "There is no saying what 
may happen. If a rising should take place, you 
will be prepared. Have you many friends about 
you?" 
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^^ I have many retainers, gentlemen of no great 
means, who are content to serve me/' replied 
Dorset. 

"Trust not too much to them," rejoined the 
Admiral, "but secure^ if you can, the yeomen 
and the franklins — they will aid you best. Find 
out the ringleaders and those who have most in- 
fluence with the commonalty, and spare no efforts 
to win them over. Be &miliar with them. Go to 
their houses. Flatter their wives and daughters. 
Take with you a flask or two of wine, a venison 
pasty, a cold capon, or such matters, and sit down 
with them. In this manner you will win their 
hearts^ and have them at your commandment. 
D'ye note me, marquis?" 

" Right well. Admiral," he replied. " You are a. 
rare plotter.'* , 

" You will find the plan efficacious," said the 
Admiral; "and so well do I think of it, that I 
intend to pursue it myself." 

Other hints were given, which Dorset promised 
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to turn to account. As usual, he was in want of 
money, and before taking leare of the Admiral, 
had increased his debt to him by another five 
hundred pounds. 

Pursuing the plan he had recommended to 
Dorset, Seymour spent a portion of his time at 
Sudley Castle, in Gloucestershire, where he kept 
up a princely establishment, and by his hearty and 
engaging manner won the good opinion of all the 
yeomen and frankUns in the neighbourhood. 

Situated about a mile from Winchcombe, amid 
the beautiful hills of Gloucestershire, this magni- 
ficent castle was erected by Lord Boteler, who 
subsequently assumed the title of Sudley, in the 
reign of Henry VI., on the site of a still more 
ancient edifice, constructed by Radulphus, Earl of 
Hereford, at the time of the Conquest. ^The 
Lord Sudley who builded the castle/' says old 
Leland, *' was a famous man of war in King 
Henry V. and VLth's days; and was an Admiral 
as I have heard on sea; whereupon it was sup-' 
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posed and spoken, that it was partly builded ex 
spoliis Galhrum; and some speak of a tower in 
it called Portmare's Tower^ that it should be made 
of a ransom of his. One thing was to be noted 
in this castle^ that part of the windows of it were 
glazed with beryls. King Edward IV. bore no 
good will to the Lord Sudley, as a man sus- 
pected to be in heart devoted to King Henry VL, 
whereupon, by complaints he was attached, and 
going up to London, he looked from the hill to 
Sudley, and said, ^ Castle of Sudley, thou art the 
traitor, not I!' Afterwards, he made an honest 
declaration, and sold his castle to King Ed- 
ward IV." 

This splendid structure, described by another 
quaint old writer. Fuller, as ^^ of subjects' castles 
the most handsome habitation, and of subjects' 
habitations the strongest castle," continued in the 
possession of the crown till the accession of Ed- 
ward VI., when it was bestowed, as we have seen, 
upon Lord Seymour, Large sums were expended 
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by the Admiral upon its enlargement and improve- 
ment, and, while hei'ghtening its beauty, he con- 
trived, at the same time, materially to increase its 
strength. It contained many noble apartments^ all 
of which were furnished with the gorgeous taste 
characteristic of its possessor. The chapel attached 
to the castle was exquisitely beautiful; the windows 
of the lovely fane, as mentioned by Leland, being 
filled with beryls. 

Sudley Castle, as wo have just stated, was 
within a mile of the ancient and picturesque 
town of Winchcombe, which up to the time of 
Henry VIII. had boasted a mitred abbey. Its 
domains were watered by the little river Isbome. 
Surrounded by lovely hills, and embosomed in 
stately groves, from the midst of which sprang its 
lofty towers, the princely edifice commanded en- 
chanting prospects. Its size, strength, and the 
richness and beauty of its architecture, rendered 
it one of the noblest specimens of a castellated 
mansion to be met with in the kingdom. Un- 
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luckily, but few remains of its former grandeur 
are left. Taken by tHe Republican party in 
1642| it was partially destroyed by them, its 
balls dismantled, its beautiful cbapel unroofed, the 
windows of the fane rifled of their beryls, and the 
repose of the dead lying within its walls profaned. 
Still, though the castle is now but a ruin, and 
the stars look down into the roofless aisles of 
the desecrated chapel, enough is left to attest its 
former grandeur and magnificence; while a glorious 
western window, with a canopied niche on either 
side, shows what the chapel must have been when 
beautified by Lord Seymour. 

In this noble castellated mansion, which he 
maintained with truly baronial splendour, the Ad- 
miral passed a certain portion of his time — ^not 
inactively, as we have shown. But he had an- 
other and yet more important stronghold to which 
he sometimes repaired, and where his preparations 
had been made on a still more extensive and for- 
midable scale than at Sudley. This was Holt 
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Castle, in Denbighshire. Built on the banks of 
the Dee, which offered facilities for the introdaction 
of arms and stores, this second fortress was of great 
size and strength, pentangular in shape, with a 
bastion tower on each angle. On all sides, except 
that of the river, which formed a natural defence, 
it was surrounded by a broad deep moat, and was 
approached by a drawbridge^ protected by a strong 
square tower, provided with portcullises, and flanked 
with machiolated parapets. The possession of such 
a stronghold as this was of the last importance to 
Lord Seymour. He kept it in a constant state of 
defence^ garrisoned it with a large numb^ of 
men, victualled it with wheat, malt, and provi- 
sions as if for a long siege, planted ordnance on 
its walls, and converted it into a complete depo* 
sitory for warlike stores. He was in constant com- 
munication with the deputy-governor of the for- 
tress, on whose fidelity he could rely, but he now 
and then paid it a visit, when least expected, to 
satisfy himself that all was going on according to 
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his orders. As no events, however, connected with 
this history occurred at Holt Castle, it will not be 
necessary to describe it further, and we will, there- 
fore, return to the proud and beautiful castle of 
Sudley, where a tragical circumstance took place. 

Neglected, as we have seen, by her careless and 
ambitious husband. Queen Catherine Parr passed a 
life of great seclusion, and Sudley Castle offering 
her a retreat even more to her taste than the 
manor-house at Chelsea, she withdrew thither 
altogether. Bemoved from the great world in 
which she had once occupied so exalted a posi- 
tion, she gave herself up entirely to quiet pursuits, 
to reading, and to the exercises of devotion; and 
if she was riot perfectly happy, at least she was 
tranquil. It must not, however, be imagined that 
fihe led a solitary life. Parsimony formed no 
part of the Admiral's failings. Though paying 
his consort little personal attention, he abridged 
none of her rights, but treated her in every re- 
spect like a queen, kept up a household on a per- 
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fectly regal scale^ had a number of gentlemen to 
attend upon her^ with pages, ushers, marshals, 
grooms, and other servitors. She had also her 
chaplain. Her chief companions were the Lady 
Jane Grey, for whom she entertained an almost 
maternal attachment, and Lady Tyrwhyt. The 
latter had been her attendant during the lifetime 
of her former husband, King Henry, and had re- 
mained with her ever since. Hers was the only 
bosom into which she could pour her secret 
sorrows. 

Early in the summer of 1548, Queen Catherine 
proceeded to Sudley Castle, and she remained 
there until the end of August. Daily expecting 
to become a mother, her removal, under such cir- 
cumstances, was out of the question. But she did 
not even desire to remove. She loved the lordly 
castle, the wooda that sheltered it, the beautiful 
hills encompassing it, and delighted to wander at 
morn and eventide by the banks of the Isborne. 
The Lady Jane Grey had recently left her, having 
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been summoned to Bradgate, but Lady Tyrwhyt 
was in constant attendance. Catherine, whose love 
for her husband could be changed by no neglect, 
persuaded herself that anxiety as to her well-doing 
would bring the Admiral to Sudley. But in this 
natural expectation she was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. He came not. Messengers were despatched 
to him, but in vain. He did not even write, but 
sent Ugo Harrington to make his excuses. The 
queen had fretted so much, and had wrought her- 
self into such a state of anxiety, that her at- 
tendants were almost apprehensive of the conse- 
quences. They did their best to calm her, but 
their efforts produced but little efiect. 

"What message bring'st thou from my lord?" 
she demanded, as Ugo presented himself before 
her. " Will he not come?" 

"His highness charged me to commend him 
most tenderly to your majesty," replied Ugo. 
"Had he been his own master, he would have 
flown to you on the wings of swiftness, but he is 
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compelled to be in attendance upon his majesty at 
Windsor." 

"That is a mere idle excuse," rejoined Cathe- 
rine, angrily. " The. king would never detain him 
against his will. There must be some special at- 
traction at Windsor at present. Ha ! thou smil'st/' 

" Nay, your highness, I meant nothing if I did." 

"Is the Princess Elizabeth at Windsor? No 
equivocation, fellow. Answer me truly." 

"I would rather not answer the question," he 
rejoined. 

" She is, then ! " exclaimed the queen, pas- 
sionately. " This, then, is the reason why he 
will not come to me. Oh, Tyrwhyt!" she 
added, with an hysterical burst of affliction very 
painful to witness, " I am indeed most miserable." 

" A pest on thy tongue, thou false knave ! " 

9 

exclaimed Lady Tyrwhyt to the esquire. " Seest 
thou not what mischief thou hast done.'' 

" 'Twas wholly unintentional on my part,*' said 
Ugo, with an appearance of great concern. " I 

L 2 
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knew not that her highness disliked the Princess 
Elizabeth." 

" Hold thy peace, fellow ! " exclaimed the queen. 
" Mention not that detested name again." 

Upon which, her agitation became yet more 
violent. She uttered wild shrieks; and in this 
alarming state was borne to her chamber. 

"If any calamity happens, as I fear it will," 
observed one of the attendants to Ugo, " thou wilt 
be to blame for it." 

"I deplore my inadvertence," replied Ugo. 
" But how was I to know that her majesty was so 
jealous?" 

The queen's condition was very serious,- and for 
some hours she was in great danger. Her phy- 
sician, Doctor Hewke, was never absent from her 
for a moment. That night she was prematurely 
delivered of a daughter. Her anxiety to see her 
husband increased, and the impossibility of gra- 
tifying her desires, or even soothing her, brought 
on fever, and rendered her condition very pre- 
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carious. Her women, who were devoted to her, 
were in despair, and Lady Tyrwhyt was almost 
distracted. 

Next day, Ugo was summoned to the chamber 
of the suffering queen. The cloth of gold curtains 
were drawn so closely round the bed that the 
esquire could see nothing of its occupant, but he 
heard her moans and feeble accents. 

"Is he come?" she inquired. 

" Ay, your majesty," replied Lady Tyrwhyt. 

"It is well," replied the queen. "Leave us 
alone for a moment. 

Upon this, Lady Tyrwhyt, with Doctor Hewke 
and the rest of the attendants, withdrew. 

" Ugo," said the queen, " thou must go instantly 
to my lord and husband, and bid him come to me 
without delay, if he would see me again alive. 
Take the best horse within the stable, and ride 
for thy life.'' 

" I will do it, madam," replied the esquire. 

"Fail not to bring my lord to me," she con- 
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tinued, in an agonised voice. ^^ Thou dost not 
doubt his coming?" 

" I am sure he will come," replied Ugo. 

" Blessings on thee for thy comfortable words," 
she exclaimed. « Tell him I have brought him a 
beautiful daughter. She hath his features, Ugo. 
If he cares not to behold me, he may wish to 
see her." 

"I pray your majesty not to excite yourself," 
said Ugo. " I wiU not fail in my commission." 

" There should be a ring with a great ruby in 
it on that table," said the queen. " Dost perceive 
it?" 

" I do," he replied. 

"Take it," pursued Catherine, "and let it 
quicken thy zeal for me." 

"I need not such a gift to quicken it; never- 
theless, I am greatly beholden to your majesty." 

On a small table near the couch stood a silver 
flagon, evidently containing a potion intended for 
the queen. On this cup Ugo had for some time 
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fixed his gaze. As he advanced to take the ring 
bestowed upon him by Catherine, he hastily drew 
from his doublet a small phial, and poured a few 
drops from it into the beverage. 

^^ She is scarcely likely to live," he thought; 
"but this will make all secure." 

"Begone, and summon my women," cried the 
queen. "Why dost thou linger? Each moment 
is precious." 

As Ugo stepped towards the door, Lady Tyr 
whyt and the others entered. 

" Give me to drink," said Catherine, in a faint 
voice. 

Drawing aside the curtains. Lady Tyrwhyt took 
the goblet and held it to her lips. Ugo could 
not help looking back, and saw that the poor 
queen drank with feverish avidity. 

" She little recks that acqua tufl^nia is mingled 
with her potion," he muttered. " There will soon 
be no obstacle to my lord's marriage with the 
Princess Elizabeth." 
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111. 



HOW THE LOKD ADHIBAL fi£CAM£ A WIDOW £H. 

Ugo Harrington lost no time on the road^ 
but, on reaching London, found that his lord had 
suddenly departed for Holt Castle, and at once 
followed him thither. Owing to these delays, 
though the utmost expedition was used consistent 
with the mode of travelling at the time, more 
than a week elapsed before the Admiral arrived at 
Sudley Castle, and when he did so, the queen was 
in a very alarming state. Doctor Hewke was 
wholly unable to account for some of the symp- 
toms she exhibited, and was perplexed to find 
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that his remedies were ineffectual. She appeared 
to foe gradually sinking. No sooner, however, was 
her husband's arrival announced, than new life 
seemed imparted to her, and she sent her physician 
to entreat him to come to her instantly. 

As the Admiral entered her chamber, she arose 
from the chair in which she was seated, and, with 
a cry of delight, which went to the hearts of all 
those who heard it, threw herself into his arms. 

Though love had long since been extinct in 
Seymour *s breast, it was impossible he could be 
unmoved by this display of affection, and as he 
gazed on his consort's altered lineaments his heart 
smote him. Catherine, indeed, was wofully 
changed, and looked the mere shadow of her 
former self But there was now a flush in her 
pale cheek, and an almost unearthly brightness 
in her eye, that lent a strange beauty to her 
countenance. She tried to speak, but words failed 
her, and she sank, sobbing, on her husband's 
shoulder. 
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" Calm yourself, sweetheart, I implore you," 
said Seymour. " This agitation will do you harm." 

"Oh! I am so glad you are come!" she cried, 
" I feared I should never behold you again. I will 
not reproach you, but you have been long — long — 
in coming. I have counted the hours since Ugo 
left. Methinks if you had used despatch you might 
have been here four days ago." 

"And so I should, sweetheart, had I not un- 
luckily started for Holt before Ugo's arrival in 
London. Believe me, I have hurried to you on 
Jihe wings of love and fear." 

" Heaven be thanked you are not too late ! " ex- 
claimed Catherine, in a voice that thrilled through 
her husband's frame. " But you must see our 
babe, Seymour. 'Tis a pretty flower ! " 

^^ Does your majesty desire me to bring the little 
cherub here?" asked Lady Tyr why t. 

" Ay, do," rejoined Catherine. " My lord must 
see it." 

On this, Lady Tyrwhyt left the room, and 
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shortly afterwards returned accompanied by a 
nurse bearing a large velvet pillow in her arms^ 
on which the infant was laid, very richly attired. 
As the Admiral bent down to gaze upon its tiny 
features, it opened its eyes and seemed to smile 
upon him. 

"Bless its dear heart!'* exclaimed the nurse. 
" It seems to know your highness." 

" 'Tis a very pretty infant ! *' said the Admiral. 
" But I would rather have had a boy.** 

" I am sure your highness has no cause to com- 
plain," cried the nurse, sharply. " A sweeter babe 
was never seen." 

"How shall we name her, Kate?" said the 
Admiral. " After yourself ? " 

"No, not after me," she rejoined. "Nor yet 
after the Princess Elizabeth," she was about to add. 
But she checked herself, and a blush overspread 
her pale features, and betrayed her secret. "Let 
her be called Mary. 'Tis a name I love. You 
will be a fond father to her, Seymour, when I am 
^one." 
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^* I trust you will live to see her come to years 
of womanhood; ay, and well married." 

" May she be happily married ! " exclaimed Ca- 
therine, with a sigh. ^^ Better she should die 
single than wed to grandeur and misery I" 

She then gazed wistfully at the child for some 
moments, and exclaimed, 

" Heaven bless thee, my babe ! May thy lot be 
happier than thy mother's. Take her hence, good 
nurse. And leave me, all of you," she added to 
the others, ^^ I desire to speak with my husband." 

Her women having placed her in her chair, 
and arranged all matters for her convenience, 
quitted the room. For some little time after they 
were alone there was a profound silence, which 
neither seemed inclined to break. At last, the 
queen said, 

" I shall not live long, Seymour. This will not 
be very aflBiicting news to you, for I am certain 
you are anxious to get rid of me." 

^^ Nay, sweetheart, you wrong me ! On my soul 
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you do/' cried the Admiral. ^^I have no such 
wish." 

^^ I am not to be deceived," said Catherine, 
looking at him fixedly; "you want to get rid of 
me that you may wed Elizabeth. Do not seek to 
deny it. I know it is so. But mark me, Sey- 
mour! mark what I say to you. That unhal- 
lowed marriage will never be!** And with a 
solemnity which awed and almost appalled him, 
she added, "In her dead father's name I forbid 
it — ^in my own name I forbid it ! If you proceed 
farther in this matter you will incur Heaven's 
vengeance. Delude not yourself by the suppo- 
sition that by crime you can accomplish your 
purpose." 

^' By crime ! " exclaimed the AdmiraL " What 
mean you by that dark suggestion^ Catherine? 
Surely you do not suspect that I would harm 
you ? " 

" I have not been fairly dealt with," she replied. 

" Say by whom ! Grive words to your suspicions 
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at once/' cried the Admiral. ^^What has been 
done to you?" 

^^ Poison has been administered to me," re- 
joined Catherine. ^' Heaven pardon you if it was 
done by your order." 

"Poison!" exclaimed Seymour, horror-stricken. 
^' Is it possible you can suspect me of so foul a 
deed ? So far from desiring your death, I would 
lay down my life for you. But it is a delusion 
by which you are possessed. Tou are labouring 
imder a severe and torturing illness, and attri- 
bute your sufferings to wrong causes." 

" It is no delusion, Seymour," she replied. " I 
am certain that poison has been given me." 

" But by whom? — whom do you suspect?" 

" My suspicions attach to your confidential ser- 
vant, Ugo. 'Twas by his hand, I am sure, and no 
other, that the subtle pobon was administered." 

"But, even supposing him capable of such a 
crime, how could he find the means of accom-^ 
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plishlng it unobserved? No, no, Catherine ! You 
wrong him — ^indeed you do ! " 

^^ Heaven forgive me, if I do wrong him ! — and 
Heaven forgive him, if he be guilty as I think 
him ! But he had the opportunity of perpetrating 
the crime. Before starting on his journey to you, 
he was alone with me for a few minutes in this 
chamber. The cup containing my potion was 
within his reach; and I am certain — as certain 
as if I had seen him do it — that he mingled 
poison with the drink, for I had not long swal- 
lowed it when I became a prey to dreadful tor- 
tures.* 

"But did you not mention your suspicions to 
Hewke?" 

"No,** she replied. "I bore my sufferings in 
silence, because I felt that if I accused Ugo, the 
charge would fall on your head. What motive 
could Ugo have for my destruction? Why should 
he desire my death? He is merely your instru- 
ment." 
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**0h! Catherine, I implore you not to think 
me capable of injuring you! But I still believe 
you are in error. You will speedily get well again, 
and then you will acquit Ugo and myself of the 
terrible crime you impute to us." 

" If I do get well, I will acquit you, my lord, 
and humbly implore your pardon. But there is no 
hope for me. I am sinking fast. Ere many hours 
you will have no wife to trouble you." 

" I trust your fears will not be realised, Cathe- 
rine, but that you may live for many years to bless 



me. 



'* Such words, earlier uttered, might have effected 
my cure. But they are too late now. Let me 
speak to you while strength is left me, and may 
Heaven give you grace to profit by my counsel. 
That I owe my death to your expressed wishes is, I 
fear, too true.'' 

^' Oh ! Catherine^ I beseech you to dismiss these 
<sruel and unjust suspicions ! " 

" I cannot dismiss them. They have grown to 
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conviction. Listen to me, Seymour. You know 
how deeply I have loved you, and what sacrifices I 
have made for you. You know that I have ever 
been a faithful and obedient wife." 

" You have ! — ^you have ! " he exclaimed 
" I will not reproach you. I will not recal your 
harsh usage — ^your neglect — almost abandonment. 
I refer to your treatment of me only to say that I 
forgive you. But my latest words to you must be 
words of warning. I know you are conspiring 
against the state — that you meditate some despe- 
rate attempt against the government — and that by 
plunging the kingdom into civil war, you hope 
to overthrow and supplant your brother. Be 
warned by me, Seymour. If you persist in these 
criminal designs, you will come to a terrible and 
bloody ending. Be warned, I say, and abandon 
them while there is yet time. Devote yourself to 
Heaven, and strive by penitence and prayer to ex- 
piate your many and deep offences! Obey no 
longer the impulses of pride and ambition, which 
VOL. III. M 
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will lead you to certain destruction, but give your- 
self up to holy meditation. Will you do this? " 

" I can make no such promise, Catherine. If I 
did, I might not keep it." 

" Alas ! alas ! then you are lost. Yet let me try 
to move you." 

"You will try in vain," he rejoined. "My 
purpose is fixed.** 

" And what do you hope to gain, Seymour?" 
" The second place in the kingdom. Perchance, 
the first." 

"You deceive yourself," she rejoined, with a 
solemn and almost prophetic look. "Your efforts 
will only conduct you to the scaffold. Bethink 
you of my warning when you are brought 
thither." 

" I am not to be deterred from my course by 
idle fancies," he rejoined. " I know the risk I 
run, and am not appalled by it. I learned to 
consider life uncertain in the days of your former 
husband, Catherine. What fate may have in store 
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for me I cannot tell. It may be increase of power 
— or it may be the headsman's axe. But my 
resolution is taken. I go on." 

^' Heaven pardon you ! and soften your heart ! " 
murmured Catherine. ^^But do not refuse my 
dying request, Seymour. 'Tis the last I shall ever 
make to you.'* 

" What is it?" he rejoined. 

^^ Abandon all thoughts of Elizabeth. Seek 
not her hand. Promise me this !--oh I promise it 
to me." 

But Seymour was silent, and averted his head. 

"Will you not promise it?" she cried, im- 
ploringly. 

" I cannot," he replied. 

The poor queen fell backwards, and for some 
moments remained silent. 

"Have you any further injunctions for me, 
Catherine?" inquired Seymour. 

"Only this," she replied. "Be kind to the 
little innocent I have so lately brought into the 

m2 
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world. I do not think it will live long to trouble 
you." 

" While I am spared to watch over it, it shall 
never want a father's love. But you indulge in 
sad forebodings, Catherine, none of which, 1 trust, 
will be realised. Have a better heart in regard to 
yourself. You are not so dangerously ill as you 
suppose." 

" All is well-nigh over with me, Seymour," she 
groaned. " Grive me your hand. Mine has been a 
wretched life, and I am not sorry it draws to a 
close. Vainly have I looked for happiness in the 
married state — in each instance I have been dis- 
appointed, but in none so deeply, and so wofuUy, 
as in the last. The disappointment has been all 
the more bitter because I expected so much. 
Who would believe that one so richly graced in 
mind and body as you, Seymour, could be so 
faithless, so cruel? Even Henry's tyranny has 
been less terrible than yours." 
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"What have I done, Catherine?" cried Sey- 
mour, distractedly. " What have I done?" 

" You have killed me," she replied, raising 
herself by a last effort, and fixing her eyes upon 
him, " if not by poison, by unkindness.** 

" Oh ! unsay your words, Catherine," he ex- 
claimed. " Recal that dreadful accusation." 

But it was out of her power to recal it. The 
fierce light that burnt for a moment in her eyes 
became suddenly extinct — the hue of her features 
changed to that of death, and with a groan she 
sank backwards. The unhappy queen's troubles 
were over. 

With a loud cry Seymour flung himself on his 
knees beside her, and, clasping her hand, cried in 
a lamentable voice, " Look down upon me, Cathe- 
rine, and forgive me ! " 

His grief was real. His nature was not all 
evil, and the good within was for the moment 
touched. A prey to keenest self-reproach, if it 
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had been in his power to recal his unhappy wife 
to existence, at that moment he would have 
done so. 

So overpowered was he by anguish and remorse 
that he was unconscious of the entrance of the 
physician, accompanied by Lady Tyrwhit, and 
others of the queen's women. Instantly per- 
ceiving that all was over, Doctor Hewke com- 
municated the sad intelligence to Lady Tyrwhit 
and the rest, praying them not to give loud 
expression to their grief. But they were too 
strongly attached to their royal mistress to be 
able thus to control themselves^ and the chamber 
resounded with doleful cries. 

At last, Hewke approached the Admiral, and 
said, "If your highness will be governed by me 
you will withdraw for a while to your own 
chamber, and leave the care of what was the 
queen to her women. *^ 

" I will obey you, good master Hewke,'* replied 
Seymour, rising. 
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"Her grace, I trust, had an easy ending?" said 
Lady Tyrwhit, speaking through her tears. 

" A very easy ending/' replied Seymour. 
"Heaven have mercy upon her soul!*' 

"As Heaven assuredly will," replied Lady 
Tyrwhit. "A worthier lady never trod the 
earth." 

"You are right," rejoined Seymour. "I discern 
her merits more clearly since I have lost her. I 
commit her to your charge." 

With this he withdrew to his own chamber, 
and shut himself within it for some time. At 
last, Ugo ventured to present himself, and inquired 
whether he could do anything for him. Seymour 
sternly replied in the negative. 

"Hath your highness no directions to give me?" 
pursued Ugo. 

" None whatever," replied Seymour. 

"Hum! I expected to see your highness in a 
different frame of mind, now that you are freed 
from your fetters." 
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" Out of my sight, caitiff ! " exclaimed Seymour, 
fiercely. 

" Is this all the return I am to get for serving 
you ? " demanded Ugo. 

" Thy reward ought to be the gallows," rejoined 
the Admiral. "Begone! and come near me no 
more." 

On this Ugo withdrew, muttering as he went 
away, "He will be in a different mood to- 
morrow." 

Whether the Admiral really felt the profound 
affiction he continued to display may be doubted. 
But, at all events, he imposed upon his attendants, 
who believed that he sincerely deplored the 
consort he had lost. 

The remains of the unhappy queen were in- 
terred with much ceremony within the beautiful 
chapel appertaining to the castle, and many a tear 
was shed upon the marble slab covering her 
grave. The pretty babe she had left was most 
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carefully tended; but though the little creature 
survived its father, it was nipped in the bud. 

The Admiral remained at Sudley Castle in 
retirement for a month, at the expiration of 
which term he returned to Seymour House, ac- 
companied by Ugo, who by this time was fully 
restored to favour. 
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IV. 

HOW THE ADMIRAL PROPOSED A SECRET MARRIAGE TO THE 

PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 

Edwabd had been much grieved by the death 
of Queen Catherine, to whom he was sincerely 
attached, and immediately after his uncle's return 
to Seymour House he called to condole with 
him upon his loss. The Lord Protector likewise 
paid his brother a similar visit, as did all the 
principal nobility. Unfeigned regret, indeed, was 
felt by the whole court, as well by the pubUc at 
large, for the queen, who was greatly beloved and 
respected. 
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The whole of the Admiral's large household was 
put into moumingy and ha himself appeared clad 
in habiliments of deepest woe. But whatever 
external symbols of grief he might assume, and 
however much he might profess to regret the 
queen, it is quite certain that by this time his 
chief anxiety was to provide himself with another 
bride, and that his thoughts turned towards the 
Princess Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth was then residing at Hatfield, and 
thither, about a month after his return to town, 
the Admiral rode, attended only by Ugo. His 
visit was not unexpected, the princess having been 
prepscred fox it by a letter. She received him 
very graciously, and after some little discourse. 
Mistress Ashley, by whom she was attended, dis- 
creetly withdrew. No sooner were they alone 
together, than the Admiral, flinging himself on 
his knees before her, and seizing her hand, ex- 
claimed, in passionate tones, 

*^ I am come to claim you, Elizabeth. There is 
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now no obstacle to our union. The bar that stood 
between us is removed. You will be mine — 
mine ! " 

" Not clandestinely, as you propose in your 
letter, my lord," she rejoined. " I will never 
consent to secret nuptials, such as took place 
between you and the queen. On that 1 am de- 
cided, so you will strive in vain to move me." 

"Your decision amounts to a refusal," cried 
Seymour. " Were I to demand your hand for- 
mally in marriage, neither the Lord Protector, 
nor the council, nor even the king, your brother, 
would consent. Such an attempt would be mad- 
ness, and would effectually frustrate our object. 
You have often told me you hoped the time would 
come when we might be free to wed each other. 
The happy moment has arrived. Why postpone 
it? If you love me as much as ever, why should 
we not be secretly united, and await a favourable 
opportunity of avowing the marriage?" 

" Because such a course would be unworthy 
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of a daughter of Henry the Eighth," replied Eliza- 
beth, proudly. " A secret marriage brought little 
happiness to the queen, your late consort, and 
might bring less to me; but be that as it might, 
I will not make the experiment. My hand must 
be formally demanded." 

" Of whom ? " said Seymour. 

" Of the executors of my royal father's will." 

"And what answer do you expect them to 
return ? Such a demand on my part would be 
treated with scorn, and I should be sharply 
rebuked for my presumption." 

"Do you not perceive, my lord, that you are 
arguing against yourself? If your demand is sure 
to be treated with scorn, by the council and the 
Lord Protector, ought I not to adopt a like tone? 
Ought I not to treat your offer as presumptuous?" 

" Princess ! " exclaimed Seymour. 

" Ought I not to say, ^ You forget yourself, my 
lord. You are no fitting husband for Elizabeth 
Tudor, daughter of Henry the Eighth, of glorious 
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memory, and second inheritor of the crown?' 
This is what I ought to say — and what I shall say, 
if you continue to urge your insulting proposition 
— ^for such I must regard it — of a clandestine 
marriage." 

"Then there is nothing left for me but to 
withdraw altogether," said Sejrmour, rising. " That 
I have been presumptuous I own — but it is your 
encouragement that has made me so. You told 
me you loved me — and promised — solemnly pro- 
mised — to be mine." 

"And so I will be yours, my lord, when you 
dare claim my hand in the face of the world — 
not otherwise," rejoined Elizabeth. 

"What would you have me do?" cried Sey- 
mour. " Show me the way to win you. I will 
shrink from nothing — I will dare anything so 
that my guerdon may be your hand. But it is 
idle to make a demand which will only be met by 
a refusal." 

"Place yourself in such a position, my lord, 
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that your demand must be acceded to," rejoined 
Elizabeth. " You once told me your ambition 
soared to such a height that you would be second 
to no one in the realm, except the king. That 
point attained, the council could not withhold their 
consent, for they must necessarily do your bidding, 
as they now do that of the Duke of Somerset." 

" And by Heaven ! I will attain it," cried the 
Admiral. " Nor will I renew my proposition till 

it can be certainly carried out in the manner you 

* 
desire." 

" In that case my hand shall be yours," replied 
Elizabeth; "and my promise will be as binding to 
me as if I were solemnly affianced to you. I have 
never loved any one but yourself, my lord, and am 
not likely to change. If I wed not you, I will 
wed no other." 

" And I will either win you for my bride, or lay 
my head upon the block," cried Seymour. " Hear 
me, Elizabeth ! I have a great and daring project 
in hand, which, if it succeeds — and that it will sue- 
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ceed I nothing doubt — will set me in the position 
you would have me occupy. It is not needful that 
I should be more explicit. You will understand 
the sort of enterprise on which I am engaged." 

" You have said enough to satisfy me it is full of 
peril." 

" All such enterprises must be hazardous. But 
I have no fear. And I have now a double incite- 
ment to go on. My preparations will be speedily 
completed. When they are, you will hear of 
events that will surprise you." 

" In this enterprise, you have no design against 
the king, my brother?" 

" None," rejoined Seymour. " My sole aim is 
against the Lord Protector. I want his post. And 
since he will not yield it peaceably, I mean to take 
it. 'Twill be a death-struggle between us." 

" And you mean to strike this blow speedily? " 

" As speedily as may be. In a few weeks — per- 
haps in a few days. We must not meet again till 
the struggle is over. I would not have you com- 
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promised. Should I fall, will you sometimes be- 
stow a thought upon me, Elizabeth?" 

She made no reply, but fell upon his bosom. 
Straining her in his arms, he bade her a passionate 
farewell ; then tore himself from her embrace, 
rushed out of the room, mounted his steed, and 
returned with his esquire to London. 
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V. 

HOW THE ADMIRAL SOUGHT TO GAIN POSSESSION OF THE 

TOWER. 

We must pass on to the early part of January, 
1549. Ever since his interview with the Princess 
Elizabeth, which had lighted an inextinguishable 
fire in his breast, the Admiral had been actively 
engaged in preparing his plans, and had now, as 
he conceived, well-nigh brought them to maturity. 
The daring nature of his project will be understood 
firom a conversation which occurred about this time 
between him and his confidant, Ugo, who had just 
returned firom Bristol, where he had been to pro- 
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cure a large sum of money from Sir William Shar- 
ington. 

" How much hast thou brought me, Ugo?" de- 
manded the Admiral; *^the whole ten thousand 
pounds, I hope?" 

^^ Only a thousand pounds, I am sorry to say, my 
lord,** replied the esquire. " But Sir William pro- 
mises the remainder in a few days." 

** Curses on him for the delay ! " cried the Ad- 
miral, with a look of disappointment. '' I want all 
the money I can get together. I am drained at 
every pore, and unless I continue to pay them, my 
adherents will drop off. My coffers are well-nigh 
exhausted, and how to replenish them I cannot tell. 
That wreck on the Cornish coast only produced a 
few hundred pounds, and the Spanish galleon, 
which Hombeak and Blades ought to have se- 
cured, has sUpped out of their hands. I lack trea- 
sure, Ugo, and must have it." 

^^ Your highness must be content to wait till 
Sharington is able to supply you^ or till some 

n2 
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prizes fall into your hands. We have been rather 
unlucky of late; but doubtless fortune will change." 

" I cannot aflTord to wait. Ten thousand men 
are ready to rise when I give them the signal — but 
I want wherewithal to pay .and maintain them." 

"You have enough for present purposes, me- 
thinks, my lord," rejoined Ugo; "and your men 
will pay and maintain themselves, if you will let 
them." 

^' I would not have them plunder," said the 
Admiral. " Yet I see not how it can be avoided. 
I have an important post for thee, Ugo, and I 
know thou wilt discharge it well." 

"What is it, my lord?" 

"No less than the command of Holt Castle. 
Thou must hold it in my name when the rising 
takes place. The fortress has five hundred men, 
and is well provided with stores and ammunition." 

" I am aware of that, my lord, and feel the im- 
portance of the trust you confide in me." 

" I have partisans in Cheshire, Lancashire, and 
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Yorkshire^ who will rouse the disaffected in those 
counties," pursued the Admiral. "My adherents 
are also numerous and strong in Norfolk and Suf- 
folk; and in Gloucestershire and Wiltshire^ as thou 
knowest^ there are hundreds who will flock round 
my standard when it is raised. The insurrection 
will be general and simultaneous.'' 

^' But how is the signal for it to be given, my 
lord?" inquired Ugo. 

" Thou shalt hear. My first object is to secure 
the person of my royal nephew — as from him all 
decrees must emanate — and having the king with 
me, I can defy opposition. At one time I thought 
of carrying him off* to Holt, but there are many, 
and almost insuperable, difficulties in that design, 
which compelled me to abandon it, and I have 
since conceived a bolder plan. I mean to obtain 
possession of the Tower, Ugo, and to keep the 
king within it till all shall be accomplished." 

" A bold plan, indeed ! " exclaimed Ugo. " But 
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how does your highness hope to obtain possession 
of the Tower?'* 

"Through the instrumentaUty of Sir John 
Grage/' replied the Admiral. 

" What, has Sir John Grage joined your high- 
ness?" cried XJgo. 

^^He will do," replied the Admiral^ smiling 
significantly. " We will suppose the Tower gained 
— ^no matter how, or by whom," he said, "and 
the king secured within it. My first business 
will be to issue a proclamation to the efiect that, 
it having been discovered that the document pur- 
porting to be the will of his late majesty is false 
and fraudulent, the council appointed by that in- 
strument is dissolved, and the Lord Protector 
deposed from his office. Furthermore, that the 
Lord Protector being charged with high treason 
and other heinous crimes and misdemeanours, shall, 
with his abettors, be brought to speedy trial. This 
proclamation will be the signal for the rising." 

^^ Should it be made, it will doubtless produce 
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the effect anticipated by your highness — but how 
will you prove the charge you intend to make 
against the Lord Protector? — ^how will you show 
that the king's will was fraudulently prepared?" 

** By producing the confession of Doctor Butts, 
who aided in the scheme," said Seymour. " Thou 
mayst remember that I entrusted a packet to thee 
somewhile ago, Ugo, charging thee to deliver it to 
the queen in case of need. That packet contained 
the confession." 

"Indeed!" he exclaimed. "Would I had 
known it ! " he added, to himself. 

" Butts's confession did me some service then," 
continued the Admiral, with a laugh. '^ But it 
shall do me more ere long. What will the people 
say, think you, when they learn that the Lord 
Protector has risen to greatness by means like this? 
Will they support him? No! his cause will in- 
stantly be abandoned; his followers will shrink 
from him, and deliver him up to justice." 

" It may be so," rejoined Ugo, thoughtfully. 
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"May be!— I tell thee it will!'' cried the 
Admiral. "Let Somerset look well to his seat, 
if he would keep it, for many hands will ere long 
be eager to pluck him from it." 

"Your plan promises well, I must needs own, 
my lord," said Ugo. " But you have not— as far 
as I understand — ^yet gained over the Constable of 
the Tower." 

" But I shall do so,** rejoined the Admiral. " I 
will forthwith set about the task. Sir John is 
now at the Tower. I will go thither at once, 
and thou shalt accompany me." 

"I pray your highness to excuse me. I have 
some slight matters of mine own to see to." 

" Well, as thou wilt. But get thy business 
done, as on my return I may need thee." 

Ugo bowed, and assisted his lord to put on his 
cloak, after which the Admiral, attended by a 
dozen stalwart retainers armed to the teeth, with- 
out whom he now never stirred abroad, proceeded 
to Whitehall stairs, where his barge was waiting 
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for him^ and entering it^ ordered the men to row 
to the Tower. 

On arriving at the fortress, he found that Sir 
John was at the Lieutenant's lodgings. Proceed-^ 
ing thither, and stating that he desired to speak 
with the Constable in private, he was shown into 
a large chamber^ wainscoted with black oak^ where 
state delinquents were usually examined, and where 
Sir John shortly afterwards joined him. 

After a little preliminary discourse, the Admiral 
opened his business. 

''It is a matter of the utmost importance on 
which I have come to you, Sir John," he said, 
''and concerns the welfare of the king and the 
security of the realm. You may remember that 
you and I were excluded from the late king's 
presence when the will was signed, or rather 
stamped?" 

" I remember the circumstance well enough," 
rejoined the Constable. " What of it? " 

"At that time Henry was insensible," pursued 
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Seymour, '^ and the document was stamped with- 
out his orders— nay, contrary to his previously 
expressed wishes." 

" How know you this, my lord? " 

" From one who had a share in the trans- 
action, but who has since gone to his account — 
Doctor Butts. He wrote down his confession, and 
delivered it to me. That the truth of the state- 
ment could not be denied by Somerset will be 
apparent when I tell you that it enabled me to 
make terms with him when he threatened to send 
me here as a prisoner. If Henry's will falls to the 
ground, all that, has been based upon it &lls like- 
wise. All the arrangements made by the Protector 
burst like a bubble. His acts are illegal, and the 
council is at an end. In fact, there are no council 
and no Protector." 

" Then let the matter be," cried the Constable. 
" Things have gone too far to be set right now." 

" You are mistaken, good Sir John. It is my 
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intention to set them right, and I want your as- 
sistance in the task." 

'^ Let me hear what you propose to do/ said the 
Constable. 

" I mean to strike a blow which shall annihi- 
late Somerset's usurped authority. But while this 
is done, regard mudt be had to the king's safety* 
We must have him in the Tower, Sir John, under 
your charge." 

'^ And when you have got him here, what step 
will next be taken?" 

'^ A proclamation will be issued in his majesty's 
name, disclosing Somerset's false practices in regard 
to the willy and charging him and his abettors 
with high treason — annulling all their acts, de- 
priving them of their posts, and appointing others 
in their stead." 

" Chief amongst whom will doubtless be your 
highness?" 

" Certes, Sir John. Who else could be Lord 
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Protector ? But you shall not be forgotten. You 
shall be Grand Master^ or Lord Great Chamberlain, 
with a peerage." 

" As the price of my desertion of your brother 
and his friends? Umph!" exclaimed the Con- 
stable. 

^^ To adhere to them would be treason to the 
king/' said Seymour. 

*'Nay, I can scarce view it in that light," re- 
joined the Constable. ^^ But you do not think 
that such a change as you propose will be accom- 
plished without a struggle — that the Duke of 
Somerset will surrender his post without an effort 
to maintain it? Most like the army will stand by 
him, and he has a large band of foreign mer- 
cenaries on whom he can certainly count." 

" There you are wrong, Sir John. The foreign 
mercenaries can be bought. As to the army, we 
must take our chance. I have plenty of partisans 
who will rise when I give them the signal." 
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" Why, this is downright rebeUion ! " cried the 
Constable. " We shall have a civil war." 

^^ Rebellion against whom — ^against an arch- 
traitor, who has too long usurped the chief place 
in the state. 'Tis in the king's behalf that we 
shall fight, and not against him. We shall free him 
from those who have assumed a control over him 
for which they have no title. We shall unmask 
treason, and punish it." 

"Still, I am not satisfied," rejoined the Con- 
stable. " I like not the plan you propose." 

^^But if I bring the king hither — will you 
deliver the fortress to him? Will you close the 
gates — and put the place in a state of defence?" 

*" Were his majesty himself to command me to 
do this, I must needs obey. But I do not think 
lie will." 

^* You do not know the king as well as I know 
him. Sir John. I will bring him here ere many 
days are over our heads. Be prepared to act as he 
shall direct." 
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"I make no promises," rejoined the Constable; 
" and if my advice were likely to be listened to, I 
would recommend your lordship to proceed no 
further with your design." 

" You will breathe no word of what has passed 
between us. Sir John?" said Seymour. 

" Fear no betrayal on my part," rejoined Grage. 
** I will say nothing till I have seen the king." 

Seeing that nothing more was to be done with 
the Constable^ Seymour soon afterwards took his 
departure^ and, re-entering his barge, was rowed 
back to Whitehall. 
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VI. 

IN WHICH UGO HAREINGTON APPEAES IN HIS TRUE COLOUBS. 

While the Admiral was engaged at the Tower 
in the manner just related, Ugo Harrington re- 
paired to Whitehall, with the design of seeking 
an immediate interview with the Earl of Warwick. 
In this object he was successful. At the moment 
when the esquire sought him, Warwick, to whom, 
as lord great chamberlain, a suite of apartments 
was assigned in the palace, was alone and in his 
private cabinet. Some understanding seemed to 
subsist between Ugo and the henchmen, since they 
did not detain him a moment in the waiting- 
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chamber, but ushered him at once into the earl's 
presence. 

Warwick, who was seated at a table, writing, 
received his visitor very formally, but the moment 
they were alone together his manner changed to 
one of great familiarity. 

" I see by the expression of your countenance 
that you bring me important intelligence," he 
remarked. 

" I do, my lord/' replied Ugo. " My lord is 
gone to the Tower to endeavour to prevail upon 
the Constable to deliver the fortress up to him." 

" H& ! " exclaimed Warwick. " Does he aim at 
that? But he will fail Sir John Gage is as true 
as steel, and will never betray his trust. But how 
stand matters now? Is the time come for the 
explosion?' 

" It will not be long delayed, my lord," rejoined 
Ugo. 

" So much the better,^ cried Warwick, rubbing 
his hands gleefully. " The Admiral has been so 
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long about it that I have got quite tired with 
waiting." 

"With all deference to your lordship, I think 
you are wrong in your calculations," said Ugo. 
^' You intend to let this rising take place?" 

** I do," replied Warwick. " I would have the 
Admiral commit himself irretrievably, so that his 
fall may be certain." 

" 'Tis on that point I differ with your lordship. 
Have you never considered that he may succeed? 
His plans are well organised." 

**May be so," rejoined Warwick. *^But the 
insurrection will be instantly crushed." 

*^I do not think so," said Ugo, ^*and I will 
give you the grounds of my opinion. The Lord 
Protector, as you know, has lost all the popu- 
larity he acquired by the Scottish war. That is 
one point in my lord's favour. In the struggle 
winch is likely to arise between the brothers, the 
king is certain to side with his younger uncle. 
This alone will give him an immense advantage. 

VOL* IIL o 
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But as I have just said, my lord's plans are so 
well taken that he is likely to come off vic- 
torious. He himself is confident of success. He 
has an army of ten thousand men, ready to rise 
at his signal, and firiends who will treble that 
number. The leaders of the German lansquenets 
are corrupted, and will bring over their men. 
Moreover, my lord has two strong castles, Holt and 
Sudley, the former strongly garrisoned and well 
stored, and he has the Scilly Islands to retire to 
in case of need. With all these advantages, if he 
is able to secure the person of the king, I cannot 
doubt his success." 

^^ Ay, if he could secure the king, I grant you 
he might succeed," rejoined Warwick; '^but that 
he never will do." 

'^ Your lordship underrates his power. Tou will 
find him a £ur more formidable foe than you 
imagine. If he should gain the day, he will not 
be merely content with supplanting the Protector, 
but will overthrow the whole government. What 
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if he should be able to set aside the late king's 
will, on the ground that it was stamped while his 
majesty was dying and incapable of speech? Will 
not all subsequent acts become illegal, all appoint- 
ments void?" 

^^ Undoubtedly. But he cannot prove this." 

^^ He has Doctor Butts's confession of the whole 
affair, the production of which will condemn th^ 
Lord Protector to the block, and will drag all his 
partisans — ^your lordship amongst the number — 
down with him." 

^^ Confusion ! " exclaimed Warwick, rising from 
his chair, and hurriedly pacing the room. ^^ Yoii 
are right, Ugo. The outbreak must never take 
place. My intention was to let the mine explode, 
certain that the explosion would destroy him, and 
perchance the Protector likewise; but I now see 
it would be dangerous to myself." 

^'I felt sure your lordship would come round 
to my views. That confession is a terrible weapon, 
and has already been used with great effect. 

o2 
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Tour lordship will easily understand on what occa- 

• » 
sion. 

"Ah, I see!" exclaimed Warwick. "Bring- 
that document to me if you can, Ugo; bring it, 
and name your own fee. Immediate steps must 
be taken with the Admirals I will consult with 
my colleagues forthwith. He must be arrested^ 
and his papers seized.** 

"But the document in questicm may fall inta 
wrong hands,'^ said Ugo. "Your lordship must 
proceed with the utmost caution. My lord i^ 
vigilant and alert, and will not be easily taken. 
He never moves without a guard, and has more 
than three hundred armed retainers at Seymour 
House, who will defend him to the last. If he 
escapes, and flies to Sudley or Holt, the insur-* 
rection will break out, and the whole country 
will be in a flame. A civil war will be the result. 
His arrest should be made when he is wholly 
unprepared/' 
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*^ It shall be so," rejoined Warwick. " Yet, if 
lie be arrested now, what proof shall we be able 
to bring of his guilt? Will you bear evidence 
against him?" 

^^If I am interrogated by the council I must 
needs answer,'' replied Ugo. " But the best course 
to pursue will be to arrest Sir William Sharington, 
master of the mint at Bristol, and question him as 
to his dealings with my lord. If he proves ob- 
43tinate, the rack will make him speak, and you 
will then have good grounds for arresting the 
Admiral. Sharington has clipped gold and silver, 
'Coined base money, and committed other frauds at 
my lord's instance and for his benefit." 

"You are right, Ugo- We will begin with 
Sharington. Officers shall be despatched forthwith 
to Bristol to arrest him, after which he shall be 
clapped in the Tower." 

" Be careful not to alarm the Admiral, my lord, 
or your plan will be defeated, I must now tak« 
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my leave^ or I myself may incur suspicion. Rely 
on my watchfulness. If I can purloin Butts's con- 
fession, your lordship shall have it." 
So saying, Ugo withdrew. 
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VII. 

HOW Sm WILLIAM 8HASINGT0N WAS EXAMIKED BT THE 
COUNCIL AND PUT TO THE TOETURB. 

Feeling that no time ought to be lost, War- 
wick sought out the Lords Russell and Arundel, 
Sir William Paget, and some other members of 
the council on whom he could rely, and without 
further explanation at the moment than that he 
had discovered that Sir William Sharington had 
been guilty of treasonable frauds, which were 
likely to implicate a personage of importance, he 
at once obtained their sanction to his arrest. 

The warrant was signed, and given by Warwick 
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himself to the officers, with special instructions, and 
such despatch was used, that ere the following 
morning Sharington was brought up to London 
and lodged in the Tower. 

On the same day, Warwick and the council 
repaired to the fortress, and assembling together 
at the Lieutenant's lodgings, had the prisoner 
brought before them. He resolutely denied the 
charges brought against him, and could not be 
got to make any admission tending to criminate 
the Admiral. 

Determined, however, not to be foiled, War- 
wick, who, as we have said, conducted the ex- 
amination, menaced him with the rack, but as 
even this threat proved ineffectual, he ordered him 
to be taken to the torture-chamber, and the ques- 
tion ordinary and extraordinary, to be applied. 

On this Sharington was removed by the officers. 

The council remained where they were, awaiting 
the result of the application; but more than an 
hour elapsed before the gaoler reappeared. 
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^^ Well, have you subdued his obstinacy, good 
Master Tombs?" cried Warwick. " Will he speak 
now?" 

" Ay, my lord, we have made him alter his 

tone," replied Tombs. ^* But it required some 
shrewd turns of the rack to shake him. Your 
lordships must needs go to him if you would 
interrogate him, for his joints have been so 
stretched by the engine that he cannot move." 

Upon this, the council adjourned to the tor- 
ture-chamber ; a large vault, constructed of stone, 
and situated midway between the Beauchamp 
Tower and the Devilin Tower. It was ap- 
proached by a subterranean passage communi- 
cating with the Lieutenant's lodgings. 

This damp and dismal chamber, the aspect of 
which was calculated to inspire horror, was dimly 
lighted by an iron lamp, suspended by a chain 
from the keystone of the groined roof. Dull as it 
was, however, the light sufficed to reveal many 
frightful objects. At one side stood the hideous 
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apparatus on which the prisoner had been stretched 
— a wooden firame, containing a leathern coach, 
and furnished with a whed, cords, and roller. 
The walls were garnished with thumb-ocrewa^ 
pincers, knives of strange shape, saws, and other 
horrible-looking implements. 

On a wooden stool, adjoining the rack, was 
placed the unfortunate prisoner. The whole of 
his habiliments had been removed when the tor- 
ture was applied, and they could not now be 
restored, but a cloak was thrown over his limbs. 
JUb ghastly — almost death-like looks — showed the 
severe suffering he had endured. His joints had, 
in &ct, been wrenched £rom their sockets, and 
his sinews almost cracked by the terrible appli- 
cation. He was supported by the chirurgeon, who 
was bathing his temples with cold water, and near 
him stood the tormentor — an uncouth, powerfully- 
built varlet, with savage features, and a great fell 
of red hair. There was another person, who with 



^ 
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the gaoler had been present during the proceeding. 
This was Mauger, the headsman. 

As the council entered the vault, Sharington 
made a vain attempt to lift his head. The effort 
was so painful that a groan burst from him. None 
of the council, however, seemed moved by the un- 
fortunate man's appearance, but regarded him with 
stem and inflexible looks. 

^^ Are you now disposed to answer our questions 
without equivocation or reserve?" demanded War- 
wick. 

" I am," replied Sharington, with a groan. 

^^You confess, then, that you have defrauded 
the king^s majesty of many thousand pounds by 
clipping and otherwise tampering with the gold 
and silver entrusted to your charge, and by coining 
base money?" 

"I own it," rejoined Sharington, faintly. 

^^By whom have you been instigated to these 
great and treasonable frauds?" pursued Warwick. 

" By his highness the Lord High Admiral, to 
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whom the greater part of the money was given," 
answered Sharington. 

"This is your solemn declaration?" demanded 
Warwick. 

" I swear it to be the truth," replied the prisoner. 

" Let his confession be taken down," said War- 
wick to a secretary, who was in attendance with 
writing materials, and who sat down on the edge 
of the rack to fulfil the earl's behest. 

When drawn up, the confession was presented 
to the prisoner, who with the greatest difficulty 
signed it. This done, the council quitted the 
vault. 

" Sharington's accomplice must be next ar- 
rested," observed Warwick, with a grim smile to 
Lord Russell, as they tracked the subterranean 
passage. 
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VIIL 

THE COUWTBEPLOT. 

Hitherto, Warwick had abstained from dis- 
closing to the Lord Protector the discoveries he 
had made relative to his brother's treasonable 
practices, as he feared the irresolution manifested 
by Somerset on a former occasion might be a^ain 
displayed ; but now, being armed with proofs 
positive of the Admiral's guilt, he resolved to lay 
the whole matter before him. 

Accordingly, a special meeting of the council 
was appointed for that night, intimation of which 
being given to the Duke of Somerset, he of course 
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attended, when full particulars of this gigantic 
conspiracy were laid before him. 

Confounded and amazed by the details, So- 
merset almost refused to credit them; but when 
Sharington's confession was read he could no 
longer doubt. Warwick's statements also were 
corroborated by Ugo Harrington, who was 
brought forward and who revealed all he knew 
concerning his lord's proceedings. 

A long deliberation followed. By the Earl 
of Southampton (who, having regained Somerset's 
favour, had again joined the council) and Lord 
Clinton, it was proposed that Seymour should be 
at once arrested, and brought before them for 
examination; but against this it was urged, chiefly 
on the representation of Ugo Harrington, that the 
most determined resistance would be oflered by 
the Admiral — and that probably he might escape; 
K he did so, and succeeded in reaching either of 
his castles, an insurrection, which it might be 
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difficulty if not impossible, to crush^ was sure to 
arise, and civil war ensue. 

" If your highness will he guided by me," said 
Ugo, addressing the Protector, ^^ I will show you 
how you may take him without difficulty, and 
efiectually prevent any popular disturbance." 

" Let us hear thy plan?" rejoined Somerset. 

^^ Under pretence of showing his majesty some 
new pieces of ordnance, my lord hath obtained 
the king's promise to accompany him to the Tower 
to-morrow. Once there, he will use all his efforts 
to induce his majesty to change his present govern- 
ment, and he hopes to succeed by representing to 
him that his royal Other's will was fraudulently 
stamped ^" 

" Ha ! " exclaimed Somerset. 

" Such is the assertion he will make," pursued 
Ugo; "and he proposes to support it by some con- 
fession he pretends to have obtained. Be this as it 
may, he hopes to prevail upon the king to remain 
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within the Tower, and to give him the command 
of the fortress and the custody of his person." 

"A boldly-conceived project, on my faith!" 
cried Warwick ; " and, if the king consented, 
might prove successful." 

" But his majesty never would consent — of that 
I am certain," said Somerset. 

"But should persuasion fail," pursued Ugo, 
" my lord will resort to force, and will seize upon 
the person of the king, and possess himself of the 
fortress." 

"Ha! does he meditate this desperate treason?" 
exclaimed the Protector. '* But 'tis a rash and 
insane design, which none but he would conceive." 

"'Tis not so rash as it seems," replied Ugo. 
" He will go to the Tower with a large and well- 
armed escort — and he has many friends in the for- 
tress who will lend him their aid. For my own 
part, I nothing doubt his ability to execute his 
design." 
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"What, to seize upon the king, and hold the 
Tower?" cried Somerset. 

"Ay, your highness, hold it long enough to 
change the government," rejoined Ugo. ^^ But 
with proper precautions there will be no danger, 
and my lord can be taken in his own toils. Here 
is a list of his adherents in the Tower. Let all 
these be removed without delay, and trusty officers 
substituted, and no fear need be entertained. It is 
not for me to point out to your highness and to the 
lords of the council how the arrest should be made. 
You will make your own decision. But once 
within the Tower, my lord ought never to go 
forth again— except to the scaffold on Tower-hill." 

" The trap will be well baited," said Somerset, 
^' and if caught in it, he shall not break loose. 
We owe thee much for thy serviceable disclosures. 
Thou hast made ample amends for any share thou 
mayst have had in this conspiracy, and mayst cal- 
culate not only upon pardon but reward." 

VOL. III. p 
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" I care not for reward, your highness," replied 
Ugo ; " I shall be satisfied if I bring Lord Sey- 
mour to the scaflTold." 

" What hath thy lord done to incur such deadly 
animosity on thy part?" asked Lord Russell. 

" Ask me not to publish mine own shame," cried 
Ugo, fiercely. " Enough that he hath inflicted an 
injury upon me which can only be washed out by 
blood. He should have died by my hand long 
ago, but that I preferred that he should die on 
the scaflTold." 

"Thy desire will be gratified," said Warwick. 

" After the disclosures we have heard," said 
Somerset, "there can be no doubt of the existence 
of a great and terrible conspiracy, contrived, I 
lament to say, by my own brother. But I shall 
close my heart towards him, and judge him with 
Roman stoicism and severity. Many arrests will 
have to be made to-morrow. Are there any others 
whom thou canst denounce?" he added to Ugo. 

" There are several in the royal household who 
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are in his pay/' replied the other, ^^ but the chief 
of them is Fowler, a gentleman of the privy- 
chamber." 

"What! has Fowler played me false?" cried 
the Protector. "He shall be arrested." 

" If your highness will cast your eye over this 
list," said Ugo, delivering him a paper^ " you will 
find the names of all such nobles as belong to my 
lord's faction, and are disaffected towards yourself." 
"Foremost among them I find the Marquis of 
Dorset/' returned Somerset, glancing at the list. 
"He shall undergo examination, as shall all the 
rest. Hast thou aught more to disclose?" 

" No, your grace. I have revealed all I know." 
" Thou art free then to depart," said the Pro- 
tector. " I need not bid thee be cautious, since for 
thy own sake thou art sure to be so. To-morrow 
thou wilt accompany the Admiral to the Tower." 

"I have already received my orders," replied 
Ugo. 

" On thy arrival there I will find means of 
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secretly communicating with thee," said Somerset. 
"None of us will appear until the right moment, 
and then only when least expected." 

"I understand, your grace." And with a pro- 
found obeisance to the Lord Protector and the 
council, he departed. 

" That fellow is a double-dyed traitor," observed 
Warwick; "but he is serviceable. Without him 
this conspiracy would never have been detected." 

" Strange that the Admiral should place such 
faith in him," observed Lord Russell. " Traitor is 
written in his countenance." 

" Is it your highness's intention to disclose this 
plot to the king?" inquired Southampton. 

"No, my lord," replied the Protector. "My 
deeply-designing brother hath obtained such a hold 
upon his royal nephew's affections, that there is 
no telling how he might act. His majesty must 
be kept in profound ignorance both of the plot 
and counterplot to the last. Any efforts he may 
then make to save his guilty uncle will be vain. 
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To-morrow, my lords, we must all secretly as- 
semble at the Tower." 

On this, the council broke up, but the Protector 
and Warwick remained for some time longer in 
deep debate. 



V 
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IX. 

UOW THE KING WAS TAKEN TO THE TOWEB BY THE ADMIRAL, 

AND WHAT HAPPENED THEEE. 

The important day arrived which was to mar 
or make the Admiral's fortunes. 

Though he had no misgivings as to the result of 
his daring project, and entertained no suspicion 
that he had been' betrayed, he was weighed down 
by that extraordinary depression which is not 
unfrequently the forerunner of dire calamity. His 
slumbers had been disturbed by ominous dreams, 
and quitting his uneasy couch at an early hour, 
he occupied himself in writing many letters, 
which he subsequently sent off by trusty emissaries. 
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Amongst those to whom he wrote was the 
Princess Elizabeth, and his letter to her was full 
of passionate love. Without entering into par- 
ticulars of his project, which it might not have 
been safe to communicate, he told her that she 
might soon expect to hear important news, and 
that he hoped, ere long, to be in a position to 
claim fulfilment of her promise. 

This correspondence finished and despatched, 
he sent for the principal officers of his household, 
and gave them such instructions as he deemed 
expedient. Other necessary business occupied the 
early parjb of the morning. Before the hour had 
arrived when he had appointed to attend at 
Whitehall, his gloom and despondency had given 
way to ardour and impatience. 

Clad in a suit of black armour inlaid with gold, 
having a black plume in his helmet, and mounted 
on a powerful steed richly caparisoned, he repaired 
to Whitehall at the head of an escort of some 
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fifty or sixty well-armed and well-mounted men. 
A retinue so numerous would have excited asto- 
nishment and roused suspicion as to its object in 
any one but the Admiral, but he had been so long 
in the habit of moving about with an almost royal 
guard, that little surprise was manifested at the 
number of his attendants. 

It was remarked, however, that the escort was 
more completely armed than usual, most of the 
men being provided with corslets with steel skirts 
and morions, and all of them being furnished 
with arquebuses or demi-lances. Close behind his 
lord rode the treacherous Ugo Harrington, secretly 
exulting that his hour of vengeance was well-nigh 
come. 

The day was raw and dull, a frost of some 
weeks' duration having just broken up, and it 
seemed just possible that the king might put off 
his visit to the Tower on account of the unpleasant 
state of the weather. Any apprehensions, however, 
which the Admiral might have entertained on this 
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score, were dispelled by the appearance of Edward 
himself, who, wrapped in a purple velvet mantle, 
embroidered with gold, and lined and bordered 
with ermine, met him as he entered the palace. 
. Mounted on his milk-white palfrey, and de- 
fended by his well-lined mantle against the cold, 
Edward rode by his uncle's side to the Tower. He 
was unattended by his own body-guard, the 
Admiral's large escort appearing sufficient for his 
protection. Little did he anticipate the strange 
part he would be called upon to play; little did he 
think that he was being led almost as a captive to 
the Tower, and that it was his aspiring nucleus 
intention forcibly to detain him there unless he 
complied with his wishes. On his part, the Ad- 
miral was so eager to secure his prize, that he 
hurried on his royal nephew almost faster than 
wa^ quite consistent with etiquette. An advanced 
guard cleared the way for them, so that no delay 
occurred. But though the Admiral rode on thus 
rapidly, and compelled the king to keep pace 
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with him, he did not fail to notice certain per- 
sonages stationed at the comers of particular 
streets in the City, with whom he exchanged signs. 

Half an hour brought them to Tower-hill, and 
as the grim old fortress rose before them, Sey- 
mour's breast beat high. Could he have foreseen 
what awaited him there — could he have suspected 
the snare laid for him — ^he would never have 
entered those gates, but, turning hastily about, and 
calling to his men to follow him, would liave 
clapped spurs into his steed, and ridden for 
very life. The grey walls of the fortress looked 
stem and menacing, but they had no terrors for 
him. Beside him were the tall wooden posts of 
the scaflPold, but he would not even have noted 
them, had not the king called his attention to a 
dark figure standing beside them, remarking, with 
a shudder, that he thought it was the headsman. 

" It is Mauger, sire," replied the Admiral. And 
he added to himself, " I will find him work to do 
anon." 
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Passing through the two outer gates, and 
crossing the bridge across the moat, the young 
monarch and his uncle were met at the By-ward 
Tower by Sir John Gage and the Lieutenant of 
the Tower. 

After reverently saluting the king, the Con- 
stable looked earnestly at Seymour, and seemed 
very desirous of sajdng a word to him in private, 
but the Admiral gave him no opportunity of 
doing so, but rode after the king into the lower 
ward. Here, however, Sir John overtook him, 
and coming close up to him, said, in a low tone, 

"Be advised by me, and go back. There is 
yet time — I will help you to retreat." 

" I have no intention of retreating. Sir John," 
replied Seymour. "You can guess why I have 
brought his majesty here." 

" You have brought him to your own destruc- 
tion," mutteied the Constable. "Fly instantly, 
if you would save yourself." 

"You think to frighten me," rejoined Sey- 
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mour; ^^ but I am not to be turned from my pur- 
pose." 

"The gates are closed — ^it is too late/' said 
Gage. And he moved on towards the king. 

Edward rode on towards the palace, where he 
dismounted, and, attended by the Admiral and the 
Constable, entered the building. 

The palace had a gloomy air^ being almost un- 
occupied at the time, but a large fire was lighted 
in the great tapestried chamber, to which they 
proceeded, and gave it a more cheerful look. 
Having warmed himself for a moment at the 
fire, Edward turned to his uncle, who was stand- 
ing at a little distance from him, and observed, 

" You have something to say to us, gentle uncle. 
Was it necessary we should come to the Tower to 
hear it?" 

"Your majesty will judge," rejoined the Ad- 
miral. "The real motive of my bringing you 
here shall now be disclosed. I would have you 
in a place of safety, where you can issue your 
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decrees without coercion. At Whitehall you are 
under the control of the Lord Protector and his 
officers. Here you can do as you please. Once 
before, I made an effi)rt to free you from your 
uncle's thraldom. I was baffled then, but I shall 
not be baffled now, if your majesty will but stand 
firm — and never had you more need of firmness 
than at the present juncture." 

'*! will summon up all my resolution when I 
know for what emergency it is required," said 
Edward, regarding him fixedly. 

"Listen to me, sire, and rest satisfied that the 
statements I am about to make to you can be 
fully substantiated. Since your august father's 
death all acts and appointments have been made 
by his executors. By them a president has been 
appointed, invested with almost sovereign powers, 
under the title of Lord Protector; by them and 
by the Protector councils have been held, and 
afiairs of state administered. But all their au- 
thority was derived from the royal testament." 
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^^ True. The king my &ther ordained that the 
sixteen persons whom he named as executors 
should form the privy council^ and execute all 
the authority of the crown during my minority." 

" Your royal father so intended^ sire, but ^" 

"But what?" demanded Edward. "Have not 
his intentions been fully carried out?" 

" Listen to me, sire. The king your father had 
his will carefully prepared and written out, but 
being of a somewhat changeful temper, he delayed 
the signing of it — till too late." 

"Too late I" exclaimed Edward, in amazement. 
" Was not the will signed? " 

"It was stamped while his majesty was inca- 
pable of speech or movement — in fact, expiring. 
The will is consequently void, and, being void, all 
acts founded upon it are likewise void. There are 
no executors, no privy council, no Lord Protector. 
Failing the will, the crown and all authority at- 
tached to it devolves upon the king's undoubted 
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heir, your majesty. You are uncontrolled by 
guardians or executors." 

" But is my uncle the Lord Protector aware of 
this fatal defect in the testament?" demanded Ed- 
ward. 

" Aware of it ! " cried Seymour. " 'Twas by his 
contrivance that the will was stamped. All his 
hopes of power and aggrandisement were based 
upon this document, and finding himself bereft of 
them by the king^s neglect, he took this desperate 
means of remedying the error. He was aided in 
the fraudulent proceeding by Doctor Butts, whose 
conscience, borne down by the weight of his 
heinous crime, could only be reUeved before his 
death by a written confession, which confession is 
in my custody, and shall be laid before your 
majesty." 

^^This is a dreadful accusation to bring against 
your brother, my lord," observed Edward. " But 
you say you can substantiate it?" 
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^^In all particulars. Butts's confession is most 
ample. Sir John Gage and myself entered the 
royal chamber the moment after the will was 
stamped, and we can both testify to the king's 
appearance. He must have been long insensible. 
Was it not so, Sir John?" he added to the Con- 
stable, who was standing at a respectful distance. 

" I cannot deny it," replied Gage. 

'^ This is sad indeed !" observed Edward. 

"'Tis a great wrong, and must be set right,** 
pursued the Admiral. " To that end I have 
brought your majesty hither. The Lord Pro- 
tector must be hurled from his place — the council 
dismissed. Leave the management of the business 
to me. Popular disturbances may occur, but by 
the energetic measures which I propose to adopt, 
they will be speedily quelled. Your majesty 
must consent to remain within the Tower till all 
is over. At most, 'twill only be a few days' re- 
straint, and you will then enjoy a freedom such as 
you have not as yet experienced." 
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^^Then you would not have me go back to 
WhitehaU?'' 

^ Not till the work be done, sire," replied the 
AdmiraL ^^ Here, in the event of tumult, or of 
any desperate attempt on the part of the Protector 
or hia fautors to obtain possession of your person, 
you will be in perfect safety. I have prepared a 
mandate for your signature, empowering me to 
act for you. This is all the authority I need." 

And be produced a scroll and laid it before the 
king. 

At this moment Sir John Gage, who had 
hitherto remained standing at a respectfol distance, 
advanced and said, ^' It is time I should interfere. 
Your majesty must not sign that mandate." 

'^ Must not sign it. Sir John ! " exclaimed the 
AdmiraL ^* Do you dare to dictate to your sove- 
reign?" 

^^ At such a moment I dare advise him. As to 
you, my lord, I am bound to tell you that you 
VOL. in. Q 
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stand on the brink of a precipice, from which 
another step will plunge you headlong.'* 

" You are thinking of the Lord Protector, not 
of me, good Sir John," rejoined the Admiral, in a 
contemptuous tone. 

^^His highness has a firmer footing than you 
suppose, my lord," replied the Constable. "But 
you have spoken of a confession by Doctor Butts* 
Can you produce it?" 

'* I can," replied the Admiral, searching the 
velvet bag depending from his girdle. " Ha ! it is 
gone." 

"That is unlucky, my lord," observed the 
Constable. "The production of the confession 
might have set all doubts at rest." 

"Have you any doubts of the truth of my 
statement. Sir John?" cried Seymour, fiercely. 

" Such a terrible accusation ought not to be 
made without proof," observed the Constable. 

" That is true," said the king. 
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^^The document has been abstracted from my 
person,** cried Seymour. 

^^ Again I say, its loss is unlucky — most unlucky 
— ^for such a document might have helped you at 
your need. My lord, let me urge you to throw 
yourself upon the king's protection, and implore 
his grace. Without it, you are utterly lost." 

" What mean you, Sir John?" cried Seymour, 
fiercely. ^* Have you betrayed me?'' 

^^You have been betrayed — but not by me," 

replied the Constable. '* The Lord Protector and 

the council are here. I warned you when you 

entered the Tower. But you would not listen 

to me.*' 

^* Fly, dear uncle ! — fly, while there is yet time," 
cried Edward. 

^^ Flight is impossible, sire," said the Constable. 
^^If the Admiral leaves this room he will be 
arrested. Guards are placed within the ante- 
chamber and in the corridor, and all the outlets of 

Q2 
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the fortress are closed by the Lord Protector's 
command." 

There was a brief and terrible pause. Not- 
withstanding the extreme peril in which he stood, 
the Admiral's courage did not desert him, and he 
seemed to be preparing for a desperate effort. 
At last the king spoke. 

** Sir John Gage," he said, resolutely, *' my 
uncle, Lord Seymour, shall not be arrested. D'ye 
mark what I say. Sir John? Lord Seymour must 
not be arrested. You must prevent it." 

^^Alas, sire! you ask more of me than I can 
perform," rejoined the Constable. "The Lord 
Protector is omnipotent here." 

"You hear that, sire?" cried Seymour. "'Tis 
as I told you. The Lord Protector is everything 
—your majesty nothing. I would have delivered 
you from this bondage, but I must now pay with 
my life for my devotion to you." 

"You shall not fall into his power if I can 
prevent it, uncle," rejoined Edward. "Sir John 
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Gage^ on your allegiance, I oommand you to obey 
me. Aid the Admiral to fly." 

"Beseech you, sire, to forgive me," cried the 
Constabk, flinging himself at the king^s feet. " I 
cannot— dare not obey you," 

^Dare not! Sir John. Little did I expect 
such an admission from you.** 

"My head would pay the penalty of such 
violation of my duty. That I will freely give. But 
I cannot assist treason and rebellion. A warrant 
has been issued by the council for the Admiral's 
arrest, and I dare not oppose it." 

^ Sir John," continued the king, authoritatively, 
^*I command you to set him free." 

" But, sire " 

"I will have no refusal. If the Tower gates 
are shut in the Lord Protector's name, cause them 
to be opened in mine. Let him go forth." 

"It will be useless, sire. My orders will be 
disobeyed. The guard will refuse to open the 
gates." 
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" Not if you show them my signet," he replied, 
taking the ring from his finger, and giving it to 
the Constable. 

"I will obey your majesty," said Sir John 
Gage, rising; ^^but only on the condition that the 
Admiral pledges me his word, that, if I set him 
free, he will relinquish his designs against his 
brother." 

"I will give no such pledge," cried Seymour, 
fiercely. " It is for you to obey the king's orders, 
Sir John, and not to impose conditions." 

^^ Waste no more time in these objections, Sir 
John," said Edward, ^^but do as I command you. 
Tou are in no danger. My signet will protect 
you." 

*^I heed not the danger," said the Constable^ 
" Since your majesty will have it so, I obey." 

" GKve me my'horse, Sir John. Go with me to 
the gates — that is all I need," cried Seymour. 

" I know not if I can find your steed," replied 
the Constable. " Most probably your escort has 
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been dispersed. Orders, I know, were given to 
that effect." 

" But my palfrey must be there," cried Edward. 
^^Take that, or any horse you can obtain. Go- 
go ! — we shall have them here.'* 

^We cannot pass through the ante-chamber; 
'tis guarded, as I have said," remarked the Con- 
stable, stepping towards the side of the room, 
where, raising a piece of tapestry, he disclosed a 
secret door. 

" Farewell, my gracious liege ! " cried Seymour, 
with a profound obeisance to his royal nephew. 
^^ You shall hear from me ere long." 

With this, he passed through the secret door 
with the Constable, and the hanging fell to its 
place. • 

Scarcely had the king time to seat himself, 
when the great door was thrown open, and the 
Lord Protector, followed by Warwick and the rest 
of the council, entered the room. Behind the 
latter came a guard of halberdiers, at the head of 
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which was Ugo Harrington. Astonishment and 
dismay were painted on the countenances of the 
whole party when it was discovered that the king 
was alone. Somerset could not conoeal his rage 
and disappointment. 

** Where is the traitor?" he cried, furiously. 

"If your highness refers to the Lord Admiral," 
replied the king, calmly, "he is gone, under my 
safeguard. I have charged Sir John Grage to see 
him safely out of the Tower." 

"Sir John will answer to the council and to 
myself for this gross disobedience to our orders," 
rejoined the Protector. " He knew that a war- 
rant had been issued for the Admiral's arrest." 

"He obeyed my orders," said Edward, with 
dignity. 

"Your majesty is not aware of the heinous 
offences of which the Admiral has been guilty, 
or you would never have aided his escape," said 
the Protector. 

" Are those who make these accusations against 
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him themselves free from guilt?" rejoined Ed- 
ward, sternly. 

"What would your majesty insinuate?" cried 
the Protector. 

"We shall find more fitting opportunity of 
speaking our mind/' said Edward. "Meantime, 
your highness will do well to examine your own 
breast, and see that nothing be hidden within it 
which you would blush to have drawn forth." 

Somerset looked embarrassed, and knew not 
what reply to make. At this juncture, the Earl 
of Warwick advanced towards him, and said, in a 
low tone, " While we talk, the Admiral escapes. 
If he gets out of the Tower, an insurrection will 
assuredly take place, and then I will answer for 
none of our heads." 

"What is to be done?" replied Somerset, in 
the same tone. "The king has set him free." 

"Heed not that," said Warwick. "We shall 
share with you the responsibility of his arrest. If 
he escapes, we are all undone." 
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While they were thus conferring, Ugo Harring- 
ton came up to them. 

"Pardon me for interrupting your highnesa," he 
said, " but each moment is precious. If you desire 
it, at any hazard I will arrest him." 

" Do it at once, then, good fellow," cried 
Warwick. " His highness will thank thee, and 
reward thee. Here is the warrant — ^go ! " 

" Ay, go, and take a guard with thee," said the 
Protector. 

Upon this, Ugo, ordering half a dozen halber- 
diers to follow him, quitted the room. 
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X. 



HOW THE ADMIBAL WAS ARKESTED. 

Meanwhile, Sir John Gage and the Admiral 
were making their way as expeditiously as they 
could towards the court. In order to reach it 
without interruption, they were obliged to take a 
circuitous route, to traverse seyeral long passages, 
and finally to descend a back staircase in the east 
wing of the palace. 

This brought them to the eastern end of the 
court, which was entirely deserted, and they then 
perceived that the escort had been dispersed; but 
the Admiral's steed, with the king's palfrey, and 
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some half-dozen other horses, were still left in 
charge of the grooms near the principal entrance of 
the palace. 

Uttering an exclamation of joy, Seymour hurried 
on in the direction of the horses, closely followed 
by the Constable. But ere they got up several 
halberdiers descended from the steps, and placed 
themselves in the way. 

"You cannot pass, my lord," said the chief 
of this party, recognising the Admiral. " We 
have the Lord Protector's order to detain you." 

"Out of my way, fellow! thou hadst best!" 
cried Seymour. " My authority is superior to 
thine. Show him the king's signet. Sir John." 

"His majesty's orders are that the Lord Ad- 
miral be permitted to depart upon the instant," 
said the Constable. "Behold the royal signet!" 
he added, displaying the ring. 

"Enough, Sir John," rejoined the halberdier. 
" You will hold us harmless if we do wrong." 
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On this the men drew aside, and the Admiral 
and his companion passed on. 

" My horse," cried Seymour to the groom, who 
looked alarmed and irresolute. 

^^ Give it him, fellow," cried the Constable. 

"'Tis by the king's commands." 

In another instant Seymour had reached his 
steed, who neighed exultingly as his master sprang 
upon his back. At the same instant Sir John 
Gage vaulted into the saddle of another horse, 
and they both dashed out of the court, and rode 
down the descent leading to the Bloody Tower. 

^^ Confusion ! the gate is closed," cried Seymour, 
as they approached. ^* What ho ! warder," he 
shouted. ^^ Let us through, in the king's name." 

The warder, who had come forth, hearing the 
injunction repeated by the Constable, prepared to 
comply, when suddenly a cannon was fired firom 
the summit of the Cold-harbour Tower — a struc- 
ture which, it may be remembered, closely ad- 
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joined the palace — while almost simultaneously 
loud shouts were heard proceeding from the same 
direction. 

4 

"What shall I do, Sir John?" demanded the 
warder, hesitating. 

^' Open the gate instantly/' roared the Admiral. 

At this moment two or three horsemen, accom- 
panied by several yeomen of the guard, were seen 
at the summit of the acclivity. All these persons 
were hurrying towards the gate, and vociferating 
to the warder not to open it. 

One of the horsemen rode on more quickly than 
the others, and as he advanced, Seymour perceived 
to his astonishment that it was Ugo Harrington. 
There was something in the esquire's looks and 
gestures that showed his purpose to be hostile, 
but all doubts on the subject were ended as he 
came up. 

Flight was now impossible to Seymour, for the 
warder, declining to open the gate, had retreated 
to the tower, from a grated window in which he 
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reconnoitred the different parties. Turning to face 
his opponents, who were now coming on in con- 
siderable numbers, the Admiral regarded them 
sternly. 

^' How comes it that I see thee with this rout, 
Ugo?" he cried, "and hear thy voice raised 
against me? Art thou a traitor?" 

" No, an enemy to traitors/' rejoined the esquire. 
" I am sent to arrest you, my lord, and I call 
upon Sir John Gage and all others who are nigh 
to aid me." 

"Thou sent to arrest me!" cried Seymour, 
with a scornful laugh. " Could none other but 
my own servant be found to do the oflSce? " 

" I sought it, and it was granted me, in con- 
sideration of services I have rendered to the Lord 
Protector," rejoined Ugo. " This is my ven- 
geance for the wrong you did me three years 
ago. I have revealed all your treasonable prac- 
tices to the council, and in return they have 
charged me to arrest you." 
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" Have you the warrant?" demanded the Con- 
stable. 

" 'Tis here," replied Ugo, producing it. " My 
Lord Admiral, I arrest you of high treason in the 
name of the Lord Protector and the council. 
Resistance will avail you nothing. Yield yourself, 
therefore, a prisoner, and deliver up your sword." 

*^ Take it to thy heart, vile traitor !" cried Sey- 
mour, plunging his rapier with such force into the 
esquire's body that the hilt smote against his 
breast. Uttering a fearful cry, Ugo fell back- 
wards, and, unable to keep his seat in the saddle, 
rolled heavily to the ground, where he lay, 
breathing curses against his slayer. 

For a moment, the yeomen of the guard, who 
had witnessed this terrible act of retribution, 
looked on in horror and consternation, but the 
next instant they closed round the Admiral, and 
seizing his bridle, and presenting their halberds 
at his breast, prevented him from making any 
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further movement. Sir John Gage also inter- 
posed. 

** Give me the warrant/' he shouted. 

^^Take it/' said the dying man to the hal- 
berdier who approached him. " It will avenge 
me." 

^^ My Lord Admiral," said Gage, as he received 
the parchment, which was sprinkled with blood, 
^^ I must now discharge the office of the man you 
have just wounded* unto death. Tou are my 
prisoner. Dismount, I pray you." 

Seeing resistance fruitless, the Admiral com- 
plied. As he alighted, he found himself close 
beside his bleeding victim, whose dying gaze was 
fixed upon him. 

" Take charge of the prisoner," said Sir John 
Gage, ^^and conduct him to the palace, that the 
Lord Protector^s pleasure concerning him may be 
ascertained." 

While the guard were placing themselves on 
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either side of the Admiral, Ugo raised himself 
slightly by a last effort, and cried, "You cannot 
escape now. I vowed that your head should fall 
upon the block — and so it will. I die content." 

And with a laugh of exultation, he fell back- 
wards and expired. 

'* Vindictive wretch ! thou hast well deserved 
thy fate!" ejaculated the Constable. "Remove 
the body to Mauger^s vault yonder — beneath the 
Bloody Tower," he continued. "'Tis a fitting 
place for it. And let these sanguinary stains be 
effaced. Ere long, in all likelihood, his majesty 
will pass this way. Now, bring on the prisoner. 
To the palace ! " 

With this, he rode slowly up the ascent, 
followed by the Admiral, whose courage seemed 
wholly unshaken by the sudden reverse he had 
experienced, and who marched with a firm step 
and haughty front in the midst of the guard. 

Dismounting at the grand portal, the Constable 
caused his prisoner to be taken in, and then 
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entering himself, proceeded with the Admiral and 
the guard to that part of the palace where he had 
left the king, and where he. was informed that 
his majesty still remained. 

As may be imagined, the arrest of so important 
a personage as the Admiral caused a vast deal of 
excitement amongst all those who saw him brought 
in. Strange looks and whispers were interchanged. 
Sejrmour, however, was known to stand so high 
in his royal nephew's favour, that all anticipated 
his speedy release. 

On arriving at the ante-chamber, the Constable 
ordered the guard to remain there with the 
prisoner, while he went in to the king. 

"Leave me not here, I pray you, good Sir 
John," said the Admiral, '^but take me at once 
before his majesty." 

"I must first ascertain the Lord Protector's 
pleasure," rejoined the Constable. And he entered 
the inner room. 

After a short absence he returned, and, ap- 
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proaching the Admiral, said, ^^ Admittance b 
denied you, my lord. His majesty, who is greatly 
moved in your behalf, would fain have you 
brought in, but the Lord Protector is inflexible 
upon the point, and the whole of the council 
support him." 

"Alas! poor king! he will never have a will 
of his own," exclaimed Seymour. "But I must 
see him, good Sir John. I must have a word 
with him." 

** It cannot be, my lord," rejoined the Constable. 
"My orders are peremptory. I must take you 
hence forthwith, and place you in confinement." 

"But the king must needs pass through this 
chamber. Let me stay here till he comes forth. 
Fortune frowns upon me at this moment, but she 
will smile again ere long, and then I shall not 
forget the service." 

" I cannot do it — I dare not do it, my lord. I 
have already incurred the Protector's displeasure 
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by what I have done. Guards, bring on the 
prisoner." 

"I will not stir," cried the Admiral, fiercely. 
" I will see the king." 

^ My lord, you cannot. Ha ! his majesty comes 
forth." 

And, as he spoke, the doors of the inner chamber 
were thrown open by the henchmen, and imme- 
diately afterwards Edward came out^ closely at* 
tended by the Lord Protector, and followed by 
the council. 

The young monarch was evidently much dis- 
tressed. His eyes were fixed upon the ground^ 
and he did not notice the Admiral and the 
guard. 

Not so Somerset. Instantly perceiving his 
brother, he cast an ireful look at Sir John Gage. 

" Stand aside, my lord," said the Constable to 
Seymour. "You have done me a great injury. 
You must not speak to the king." 

And be signed to the halberdiers to keep him. 
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back. But the Admiral would not be restrained. 
Ere the king had advanced many paces, he broke 
from the guard, and prostrated himself before his 
royal nephew. 

"Protect me, sire! — protect me from my ene- 
mies ! " he cried. 

Edward regarded him with deep commiseration, 
and would have raised him, if Somerset had not 
stepped quickly forward, and rudely pushed his 
brother aside. 

"Forbear]" he cried, "thou monstrous traitor. 
Dare not to approach the king thou hast so deeply 
injured. Thy heinous treasons and misdemeanours 
have justly steeled his heart against thee. Turn a 
deaf ear to his prayers, sire, and pass on. He 
deserves not a moment's consideration." 

"And what art thou, who dar'st to caU me 
traitor?" cried Seymour, springing to his feet. 
"Treason in thy case has assumed gigantic pro- 
portions such as it never heretofore attained. 
Falsest of traitors hast thou been to thy late sove- 
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reign lord and master, who loved and trusted thee, 
and loaded thee with honours. False and traitorous 
wert thou to King Henry in regard to his will, 
which by thy machinations was fraudulently 
stamped while he lay helpless, speechless, dying. 
False and traitorous hast thou been to thy royal 
nephew, whose youth and inexperience thou hast 
abused, and whom thou hast sought to deprive of 
his power and authority. Thou chargest me with 
treasons and misdemeanours I Thine own are of 
such magnitude that others are dwarfed beside 
them. Thou hast usurped thy present post, and 
wilt usurp], the crown itself, if thou be'st not pre- 
vented." 

^^I disdain to answer these idle charges/' said 
Somerset; ^^but there is one so grave, that, since 
it is made publicly, must and shall be instantly 
refuted. You tax me with causing the late king's 
will to be fraudulently stamped. Those who wit- 
nessed it — and they are several in number — can 
prove that the accusation is false. But on what 
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pretence do you dare to make so scandalous, so 
atrocious a charge?" 

" On the confession of your accomplice, Doctor 
Butts." 

" Where is the confession?" demanded So- 
merset. " Produce it." 

^." Ay, produce it — if you can?" said Warwick, 
in a derisive tone. 

" The document has been purloined from me — 
no doubt by my villanous servant, Ugo Harrington, 
whom I have punished for his perfidy," rejoined 
Seymour. " But what I avouch is true." 

"Tut! tut!" exclaimed Warwick. "'Tis evi- 
dent your charge cannot be supported, and must 
be regarded as false and malicious. In your own 
case, on the contrary, we have abundant proof of 
treasonable practices. Learn to your confusion 
that your accomplice. Sir William Sharington, is 
a prisoner here in the Tower, and has confessed 
his guilt, and your participation in his offences." 

This was a heavy and unexpected blow to the 
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Admiral, and it was plain he felt it ; but he 
quickly recovered, and said^ with great audacity, 
^^Any charge that Sharington may bring against 
me can be refuted. Let me be confronted with 
him." 

^^That you shall be anon, And with your other 
confederates in treason," said the Protector. ^^ But 
you must be content to await your examination by 
the council.'' 

^^ Your majesty will not allow me to be sacrificed 
by my enemies?" cried Seymour, appealing to the 
king, who, though he looked compassionately at 
him, had not hitherto spoken. 

^^ Justice must take its course/' interposed the 
Protector. ^^ His majesty cannot interfere." 

^^Alas! I cannot," exclaimed Edward, in a 
voice of deep emotion. 

"Do you abandon me in this dire extremity, 
sire?" cried the Admiral. "A word from you, 
and I am free." 

" You are mistaken, my lord," said Warwick. 
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^*It is not even in his majesty's power to firee 
you now. You must be brought to trial for the 
heinous offences with which you are charged. To 
pardon you would be to encourage treason and 
rebellion/* 

^^ I am neither traitor nor rebel," cried Seymour. 
" Would you all were as loyal and devoted to the 
king as I am. Sire, will you see me crushed with- 
out a word to save me? " 

^^ Peace! your appeals are vain," rejoined So- 
merset. ** Come, sire ! " 

"Farewell! my lord," said Edward. "Heaven 
grant you may be able to clear yourself! " 

Casting a compassionate look at the Admiral, 
he then moved on, attended by the Protector, and 
followed by the counciL Before quitting the 
room, he gave another farewell look at his uncle, 
who continued gazing imploringly and half re- 
proachfully at him. 

In another moment he was gone — for ever, as 
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far as Seymour was concerned. He never beheld 
him more. 

For a moment, the Admiral remained stupified. 
But quickly recovering himself^ he assumed all his 
customary haughtiness of deportment and fearless- 
ness of look. 

^ The chances are against me for the moment^ 
Sir John," he observed to the Constable. "But 
all is not lost. The worst that can befal me is 
long imprisonment) like Norfolk's, or exile. My 
brother will not venture to bring me to the scaf- 
fold. The curse of Cain would be on him, were he 
to shed my blood ! " 

^* Had you succeeded in your attempt and over- 
thrown him, would you have spared your brother, 
my lord?" demanded the Constable. 

Seymour made no reply. 

" You would not," pursued Gage. ** Then judge 
him not too severely. You have tried him sorely. 
But it is now my painful duty to see you taken to 
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your prison-lodging. May it be mine, also^ to 
assist at your liberation. Gruards, to the Bowyer 
Tower!" The Admiral was then surrounded by 
the halberdiers, in the midst of whom he marched 
across the green towards a tower at the north side 
of the inner ward. 

By this time, the king, with the Lord Pro- 
tector, the lords of the council, and their atten- 
dants having departed, there were but few wit- 
nesses of the scene; and none whom Seymour 
heeded. Spectacles of this kind had been too fre- 
quent during the late reign to excite much wonder. 
But all who beheld the Admiral marvelled at his 
proud deportment and confident looks. 

On arriving at the Bowyer Tower, he was con- 
signed to the charge of Tombs, the gaoler, who, 
unlocking a strong oaken door, strengthened with 
plates of iron, and studded with flat-headed nails, 
ushered him into the very cell in which the Earl 
of Surrey had been confined. The recollection of 
his interview with the unfortunate nobleman on 
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the night before his execution rushed upon Sey- 
mour's mind, and filled him with dread. 

** I like not this cell, Sir John/' he observed to 

« 

the Constable, who had accompanied him. ^^ Can 
I not have another lodging?" 

^^Is there any other cell vacant, Tombs?" de- 
manded the Constable. 

^' None that would suit his lordship/' replied the 
gaoler. ^^His grace of Norfolk is in the Beau- 
champ Tower, the Earl of Devonshire is in the 
Devilin Tower, Bishop Gardiner in the Flint 
Tower^ and Bishop Heath in the Brick Tower. 
Sir William Sharington is in the Constable^s 
Tower. There is a cell unoccupied in the Martin 
Tower, but it is not so comfortable as this. The 
Bowyer Tower hath always been reserved for the 
highest nobles. The last person who lodged here, 
as your lordship may remember," he added to 
Seymour, " was the Earl of Surrey." 

^^For that reason I like it not," rejoined the 
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Admiral. " But no matter. What signifies it who 
occupied the dungeon? " 

^^True; as your lordship observes, it matters 
little/* said Tombs. "You will find the chamber 
very comfortable." 

" I would I could do better for you, my lord," 
observed the Constable; "but you will be as well 
here as anywhere else — perhaps better. See that 
his lordship is well cared for, and that all his 
reasonable requests are attended to," he added to 
the gaoler. 

Tombs promised strict compliance^ and by 
Gage's directions proceeded to divest the Ad- 
miral of his armour, carrying the different pieces 
composing it out of the cell. 

Promising to send the prisoner changes of 
apparel and other matters which he required, 
the Constable took his departure; the door of 
the dungeon was locked outside by Tombs; and 
Seymour was left to his meditations. 

^j^us far tie Jpourtj^ 33oof(. 4^ 
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I. 

now SIR WILLIAM SHARIN6T0N WAS CONFRONTED WITH 

THE ADMIRAL. 

A PRISONER in the Tower ! 

Sudden and sad was the change that had come 
over the haughty Seymour — ^that mom one of the 
most powerful nobles in the land, with hundreds 
ready to obey him — ^at eve a prisoner in the 
Tower. 

A prisoner! — he a prisoner! 'Twa'fe hard to 
realise the dread idea. Yet, as he gazed around 
his narrow cell, the terrible conviction forced 
itself upon him, and a sickness like that of death 
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came over him. Remorse, suddenly roused within 

his breast, added to the mental anguish he 

endured. With a conscience burdened with many 
crimes, the enormity of which he could not hide 

from himself, he yet felt no contrition. Perceiving 

not that the chastisement he endured was justly 

inflicted for his sinfulness, he murmured against 

the wrath he had provoked. 

No more fearful state of mind can be conceived 
than that which the unhappy man now expe- 
rienced. The furies seemed to lash him with all 
their whips, and to goad him to madness. So 
acute, indeed, were his sufferings, that finding 
reflection intolerable, he threw himself on a pallet 
which was laid in a deep recess, and sought for- 
getfiilness in sleep. But his slumbers were not 
undisturbed, his dreams being scarcely less terrible 
than his \^king thoughts. 

Another day passed much in the same mannet 
as the first. Its dreary monotony was unrelieved 
by any event, save the appearance, at stated 
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intervals, of the gaoler, who brought him the 
changes of apparel and other matters promised by 
Sir John Gage. 

No information as to the intentions of the 
council could be obtained by the prisoner from 
Tombs. Seymour had hoped that he might be 
speedily examined, but in this expectation he was 
disappointed. His enemies could scarcely have 
devised greater torture than by leaving him a prey 
to his own bitter reflections. 

The keenest pang, however, that he endured — 
keener than the loss of power and position — was 
the thought that he was debarred from seeing the 
Princess Elizabeth, or hearing from her. If he 
could but behold her once more, he should be 
content; if he could but hear ttom her, it would 
soothe his anguish. She must needs be aware of 
his fall, and perchance might find some means 
of communicating with him. But no letter or 
message came. 

Sir John Grage did not even make his appear- 
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ance. Had the council interdicted him from 
visiting the prisoner? When questioned on the 
subject, the gaoler answered that he thought so. 
Not till he became a captive himself had Seymour 
any notion of the horrors of captivity. Solitary 
confinement was inexpressibly irksome to him — 
well-nigh intolerable. 

Leaving the unhappy man to himself for a while, 
we will now see what proceedings had* been taken 
by his enemies. 

On the day following the Admirals imprison- 
ment in the Tower, the seal of his office was sent 
for and placed in the hands of one of the secre- 
taries of state. All his private papers and corre- 
spondence were secured, and several officers of his 
court) known to be in his confidence, and supposed 
to be able to make disclosures against him, were 
arrested. His two residences, Seymour House and 
Chelsea Ml^K>r-House, were seized by the officers 
of the crown, the former with all its rich furniture 
and objects of art being appropriated by the Lord 
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Protector, and the latter, soon afterwards, being 
bestowed upon the Earl of Warwick, as the price 
of his assistance to Somerset. 

Messengers of state, accompanied by sufficient 
force to enable them to execute their pnrpose, were 
sent to take possession of Seymour's princely 
mansion, Sudley Castle, and of his fortress, Holt 
Castle. These places were occupied without re- 
sistance, for on hearing that the Admiral was 
arrested, all his partisans lost heart. Both castles 
were escheated to the crown, the former being 
given to the Marquis of Northampton (brother, 
it will be remembered, to the unhappy Queen 
Catherine Parr), and the latter converted into a 
garrison for the king's troops. 

Six of the swiftest-sailing ships of war were 
despatched to the Scilly Islands to take possession 
of all the stores laid up there by the grand con- 
spirator, and to capture and destroy the piratical 
vessels in his pay. Vigorous measures were also 
taken to repress risings in the different counties 
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known to be favourable to the Admiral, and 
several ringleaders were arrested and subsequently 
hanged. 

By these prompt and decisive steps, which were 
taken on the advice and under the direction of 
Warwick, the insurrection was effectually crushed. 
Terror-stricken by the fall of their leader, the 
bands upon whom he had counted quickly di&- 
persed. A slight demonstration in his behalf was 
made in the city of London, where the appren- 
tices, incited by his partisans, cried out against 
his arrest^ but the rioters were speedily put down 
by the train-bands. 

Thus was one of the most daring and extraordi- 
nary conspiracies ever planned brought to an end 
before it had time to explode. Thus with Lord 
Seymour fell the entire edifice he had been at so 
much pains to construct. 

All these proceedings, however, were kept care- 
fully concealed from the contriver of the plot, and 
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whatever he might suspect, he knew not how com- 
pletely his work had been undone. 

On the sixth day of his imprisonment it was 
intimated to the Admiral by Tombs that he would 
be examined by the council, and the intelligence 
was satisfactory to him. By this time, he had 
fully recovered from the shock occasioned by his 
fall; all his courage had returned^ and hope was 
again kindled in his breast. Having prepared for 
his defence^ he persuaded himself he should be 
able to baffle his enemies. 

Arrayed in habiliments of black velvet, he im- 
patiently awaited the summons of the counciL It 
was brought by the Constable of the Tower in 
person, who came with a guard to conduct him to 
the Lieutenant's lodgings, where the council were 
assembled. Sir John looked grave and stern, and 
declined to answer any questions put to him. 

After a short detention in the ante-room, Sey- 
mour was taken into the large wainscoted chamber 
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already described, where he found all the members 
of the council, with the exception of Cranmer, 
seated round a table covered with green cloth. 
Before them were piles of letters and other papers, 
which he knew at a glance related to himself. 

At the upper end of the table sat the Earl of 
Warwick, with the Earl of Southampton on his 
right hand, and Lord Russell on his left. The 
countenances of the assemblage boded him little 
good. But Seymour was not to be daunted by 
the stem and menacing looks fixed upon him. 
Standing between two halberdiers, he surveyed 
ttie assemblage with a glance of defiance, and 
making a haughty inclination to them, drew him- 
self up to his full height. 

" My lord," said Warwick, " we trust — though 
your proud and assured deportment seems scarcely 
to warrant such a conclusion — that the confinement 
you have undergone has wrought in you a peni- 
tent spirit, and that you are prepared to confess 
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the heinous offences and treasons of Ti^hich you 
have been guilty — and of which we may tell you 
we have proof— and throw yourself [upon your 
offended sovereign's mercy." 

" I have nothing to confess^ my lord," rejoined 
the Admiral, sternly. " I have been guilty of no 
crimes ! " 

" We have the depositions of various witnesses 
against you," said Warwick. ^^ They shall be 
read, and you can then disprove them, if you 
have the power." 

"I demand an open trial," rejoined Seymour. 
" I refuse to answer any interrogations which you, 
my lord of Warwick, or your colleagues, may put 
to me, knowing you to be my mortal enemies." 

" Do you venture to impugn the justice of the 
council?" said Warwick. 

"I do," rejoined Seymour. "You may spare 
yourselves the trouble of reading those depositions 
\ to mc. I shall not reply to them." 
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" We will find a way to move you, if you con- 
tinue thus stubborn, my lord/' remarked South- 
ampton. " The rack may make you speak." 

** Not if you turn the wheel yourself, my lord, 
with as much zeal as you did against poor Anne 
Askew," retorted Seymour. "How know I by 
what means these depositions against me have been 
procured? Let my accusers be confronted with 
me, and we shall then see whether they will main- 
tain their charges to my face." 

"We might well refuse your demand," replied 
Warwick. " But to prove that we are not so 
inimical as you represent us, it shall be granted. 
Let Sir William Sharington be brought in." 

After a short pause, the unfortunate master of 
the mint was introduced by a side door. Wholly 

unable to walk without support, he had to be 
accommodated with a chair. He gave a terrified 
and half-imploring look at the Admiral, and then 
cast down his eyes. 

" Sir William Shurin<(ton," said Warwick, 
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" you have already confessed that you have 
coined ten thousand pounds of false money, 
and clipped coin to the extent of forty thousand 
pounds. At whose instigation, and for whose 
benefit, did you commit these offences? " 

" Before you answer, Sir William," cried Sey- 
mour, " I desire you will look me straight in the 
face." 

^^ Speak!" cried Warwick, "and declare the 
truth." 

"I cannot speak," said Sharington, quaiUng 
beneath the Admiral's terrible gaze. " His glances 
pierce into my soul." 

" You have wrung this confession from him by 
torture," cried Seymour. "He has accused me 
to save himself. Is it not so, Sir William?" 

" Do not let him intimidate you, sir, but avow 
the truth," said Warwick. "You cannot deny 
your own confession." 

"Was it not extorted by the rack?" cried 
Seymour. 
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"Ay, marry was it," replied Sharington; "else 
I had confessed nothing. I pray you forgive me, 
my lord, for what I have done." 

" I freely forgive you," rejoined the Admiral, 
** though you have placed a weapon against me 
in the hands of my enemies. But they cannot 
use it now." 

" The council cannot be trifled with in this 
manner, sir," observed Southampton to the master 
of the mint. " Are the charges you have made 
against Lord Seymour true, or false? Answer ! " 

" Take me hence, and place me again upon the 
rack, if you will," cried Sharington. " I would 
rather die than submit to these interrogations." 

" Thou wilt die by the hangman's hand, thou 
false and equivocating knave!" cried Warwick. 
"But we have thy confession— signed by thine 
own hand — and that is enough. Take him 
hence ! " he added to the guard. 

And, much to his own relief, the unfortunate 
man was removed. 
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" Your first accusation falls to the ground, my 
lords/' said Seymour, triumphantly. "And I 
doubt not all the rest will do so." 

" Do not delude yourself with any such notion, 
my lord," said Southampton. " We are all satis- 
fied of the truth of Sir William Sharington's con- 
fession, and it is sufficient to condemn you. But 
your crimes are manifold, as they are heinous. 
Thirty-six articles of high treason and other mis- 
demeanours against the crown will be exhibited 
against you. You are charged with using all 
your natural influence over our youthful sove- 
reign's mind to dissatisfy him with the govern- 
ment, and to get the control of afiairs into your 
own hands — with corrupting by bribes certain 
gentlemen of the privy-chamber and others — with 
promising his majesty's hand in marriage-with 
endeavouring to obtain possession of his person, to 
the infinite peril of the realm — with confederating 
with divers disaflected noblemen and gentlemen — 
with secretly raising an army of ten thousand men, 
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and providing money and supplies for that force 
for one month. You are also charged with 
putting your castle of Holt^ in Denbighshire, into 
a state of defence, with providing it with a strong 
garrison and stores of war, with fortifying your 
castle of Sudley, in Gloucestershire, and with 
possessing yourself of the strong and dangerous 
Isles of Scilly, to which you purposed to retreat. 
All this you have done with the design of exciting 
rebellion, and causing civil war. In addition to 
these atrocious crimes, you are charged with others 
of a more dishonourable nature, and which must 
stamp your name with perpetual infamy. Not 
only are you taxed with inciting and abetting 
the gigantic frauds perpetrated by Sir William 
Sharington, but it is objected against you, and 
can be proved, that you have abused the high 
office with which you have been entrusted by 
extorting money from merchantmen under various 
false pleas and pretences, by seizing upon wrecks 
and refusing restitution to the rightful owners, 
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and by conspiring with pirates and sharing their 
plunder. To this long catalogue of ofiences it 
may be added that you have secretly attempted 
to obtain the hand in marriage of his majesty's 
sister, the Princess Elizabeth, second inheritor of 
the crown, well knowing that such marriage would 
be against the late king's will, and could not be 
contracted without consent of th6 council. What 
answer make you to these charges?" 

" I deny them all," replied Seymour, boldly. 

*'Your denial will avail nothing. We have 
damnatory proofs against you. We have the 
statements of Ugo Harrington, the wretched man 
slain by you — the depositions of the Marquis of 
Dorset — of Fowler of the privy-chamber — of 
Hornbeak, Blades, and other pirates with whom 
you have conspired, and who are now lodged in 
the Fleet— and of the Princess Elizabeth's gover- 
ness, Mistress Ashley. Of the long list of 
offences with which you are charged, there is 
not one but can be proved." 
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"Still I repeat my emphatic denial of them 
all," said the Admiral, "I will answer every 
accusation brought against me, but not here. I 
demand an open trial, and, injustice, you cannot 
refuse it." 

" Crimes of such magnitude as yours cannot be 
publicly discussed with safety to the state," re- 
joined Southampton. *' Following the precedents 
afforded in such cases during the late reign, a bill 
of attainder will be brought against you." 

"In other words, you mean to destroy me," 
interrupted Seymour. "I am to be condemned 
unheard. Finish thi& mockery of justice, and 
sentence me at once to the block." 

" If you are convicted of your crimes, my lord, 
your sen^nce will follow quickly enough," ob- 
served "Warwick — " more quickly, perchance, than 
you may desire. The articles of treason objected 
against you shall be left with you, and you can 
answer them as you see fit. This is all the 
grace we deign to confer. We are satisfied of 
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your guilt, and your bold denial of the charges 
does not shake our conviction. Ever since your 
royal nephew came to the throne you have been 
plotting and contriving for increase of power, and 
if Heaven had not thwarted them, infinite danger 
to the king's person, and subversion of the whole 
state of the realm^ might have followed your 
traitorous designs. We can hold out no hope to 
you. Leze-majesty and other high crimes and 
misdemeanours have been proved against you, and 
you will meet a traitor's doom." 

"I will meet my death resolutely, come how or 
when it may," rejoined Seymour. "I spared 
your life, my lord of Warwick, when you were 
in my power, and it is thus you requite me. Your 
aim is to destroy me. But you will fail. The king 
will not see me perish." 

" The king cannot pardon a convicted traitor," 
said Warwick. " Once more, do you persist in 
your refusal to answer our interrogations?" 

" Resolutely," said Seymour. 
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^^ Then the examination need be no further con- 
tinued," pursued Warwick. " Let the prisoner be 
temoved, Sir John." 

On this the Admiral was withdrawn, and taken 
back to the Bowyer Tower. 
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II. 

BT WHOSE AID THE ADMIBAL SENT A LETTER TO THE 

PSINCES8 ELIZABETH. 

Thbee days aflber the examination just de- 
scribedy Seymour was visited in his cell by the 
Earl of Warwick and some others of the council, 
who came to receive his answers to the articles 
of impeachment. He had cautiously limited him- 
self, it appeared, to a few brief rejoinders, explana- 
tory of his motives for supplying the king with 
money, and bestowing presents upon Fowler and 
other grooms of the chamber. To the more serious 
charges a simple and emphatic denial was all he 
deigned to return. 

t2 
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Throughout this second interview, Seymour 
conducted himself Yfith the same spirit and de- 
termination which he had heretofore evinced. No 
menaces could shake him. Peremptorily refusing 
to answer the articles in detail, and objecting even 
to sign the short rejoinders he had made^ he 
persisted in his demand for an open trial^ and 
inveighed against the secret and inquisitorial ex- 
aminations to which he was subjected, declaring 
that he would answer no more interrogations. 
Thereupon, Warwick and the others left him. 

Shortly after this, the bill of attainder was 
brought into the House of Lords, and passed 
without delay. When transmitted to the Com- 
mons, it encountered strenuous opposition at first, 
but this was overruled by the Lord Protector^s 
influence, and the bill likewise passed the Lower 
House. But not without considerable persuasion 
from the council, in which even Cranmer joined, 
was the royal assent obtained. This was given 
on the lOth March, 1549. 
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Seymour had been now nearly two months a 
prisoner in the Tower. Though his fortitude 
remained unshaken, his proud and impatient spirit 
chafed sorely against his confinement. No one 
was allowed to see him unless with a written 
order from the Constable of the Tower, and then 
only in the presence of the gaoler. Apprehensions 
being entertained lest he might find means of 
secretly conveying a letter to his royal nephew, 
the writing materials which had been left with 
him, when it was hoped he might answer the 
articles of impeachment, were removed. No en- 
treaties or promises could prevail upon Tombs to 
supply him with them again. 

Cut off from communication with the outer 
world; deprived of all books, save a few godly 
tracts left with him by Latimer, by whom he was 
occasionally visited, and who pronounced him in a 
most sinful, hardened, and deplorable condition; 
devoured by ambition ; tormented by an incurable 
passion; the Admiral, it will easily be imagined, 
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passed his time wretchedly enough. Still, he was 
true to himself; still, he continued haughty and 
unyielding. 

On the night of that unlucky day when the 
bill of attainder received the royal assent, of which 
circumstance he was informed by Tombs, he re- 
mained seated beside his table to a late hour, 
with his £ice covered by his hands. 

All at once a noise, proceeding, as it seemed, 
from a loophole some feet from the ground, caused 
him to raise his eyes, and to his great astonishment 
he beheld, by the dim light of the iron lamp 
illumining the cell, a diminutive figure standing 
within the aperture. While he was staring at this 
apparition, the little personage called out, 

^* 'Tis I, my lord — Xit, his majesty's somewhile 
dwarf. Aid me to descend, I beseech you. An I 
leap I shall break my neck, and that is not a death 
I desiderate.** 

On this Seymour advanced towards the aper- 
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ture, and catching the dwarf, who sprang towards 
him, in his arms, set him on the ground. 

^'What brings thee here?" said the Admiral. 
^^Know'st thou not it is as much as thy life is 
worth to visit me thus privily? " 

^^ I know that right well, my lord," replied Xit; 
^^ and I have adventured my life to serve you. 
Your generosity towards me demanded a return, 
and I determined to prove my gratitude. Having 
been discharged from my post near his majesty 
by the Lord Protector, because he found out that 
I had conveyed messages to your lordship, I have 
once more become an inmate of the Tower, and 
now lodge with the three giant warders. It was 
by the aid of Og, the elder of the brethren, that I 
obtained admission to your cell. He placed me 
on his shoulders, whence I clambered to yon loop- 
hole; and though it was no easy matter, even for 
one of my slender proportions, I contrived to 
squeeze myself through the bars. Og is standing 
outside to aid me on my return.*' 
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" I owe thee much for thy fidelity," replied 
Seymour, greatly touched by the dwarf's devotion. 
" Of all who have profited by my bounty, thou 
art the only one who has exhibited gratitude. 
But how dost thou propose to aid me? " 

'' I thought your lordship might desire to have 
some letter or message conveyed for you, and as I 
knew Master Tombs would neither do your will, 
nor allow it to be done, I have come thus privily 
to ofier myself as your messenger." 

^' I am much beholden to thee," said Seymour. 
^* I have not the means of writing a letter, or I 
would confide one to thee. My tablets are left me, 
but I have neither pen nor pencil." 

" That is most unlucky," said Xit. " But I will 
come again — and better provided I " 

^^ Stay ! " cried Seymour; "a plan occurs to me. 
This point shaU answer my purpose." 

And plucking a sharp aglet from his dress, he 
punctured his arm with it, and proceeded to trace 
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a few passionate words with his blood on a leaf of 
the tablets. 

This done, he closed the book, tied it with a 
ribbon, and gave it to Xit. 

" Deliver this, I pray thee, to the Princess Eli- 
zabeth/' he said. ^^ Guard it as thy life. Hast 
thou any knowledge where her highness now is?" 

*' I have heard that she is at Shene," replied Xlt. 
" If so, I will engage that your lordship's missive 
shall be delivered into her own hands to-morrow 
morning." 

^^ Thou wilt do me the greatest possible service," 
cried the Admiral. ^^ Whatever betide, let me see 
thee again on the morning of my execution. I 
may have another letter or message for thee." 

" I will not fail," replied Xit. 

Seymour was about to tear some ornament from 
his attire in order to reward his little envoy, when 
Xit stopped him, saying he would accept nothing 
till he had executed his mission. 
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^^ I must now entreat your lordship's aid to reach 
the loophole/' he said. 

On thi% Seymour lifted him £rom the ground, 
and the ascent was quickly and safely accom- 
plished. 

This done, Xit pressed his hand to his heart in 
token of devotion, and disappeared. 
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III. 

HOW THE FBINCESS ELIZABETH VUITEI) THE ADMIBAL IN 

HIS CELL. 

On the following day, the Admiral was again 
visited by Latimer, who strove, but ineffectually, 
to bend his haughty spirit, and bring him to a state 
of penitence. Not being in a mood to listen to 
homilies, Seymour impatiently interrupted the 
divine, and bade him leave him in peace. Find- 
ing all his efforts fruitless, Latimer desisted, and 
took his departure, recommending the obdurate 
man to make his peace with Heaven, for his time 
was short. 
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Again night arrived. Seymour was pacing his 
cell, full of gloomy thought, when the door was 
unbarred, and the Constable of the Tower entered. 
But not alone. He was attended by a young per- 
sonage wrapped in an ample velvet mantle, whose 
features were so muffled up that by the dim light 
of the lamp it was difficult to determine whether 
they belonged to youth or maiden. But though 
the gaoler and others might have been deceived 
by this disguise, Seymour was not. He instantly 
recognised his beloved Elizabeth, and springing 
towards her, cried out, " Oh ! you are come, 
princess 1 — ^you are come !" while she, throwing 
off her disguise, and disregarding the presence of 
the Constable, flung herself into his arms. 

Their first transports of delight had scarcely sub- 
sided, and they were still gazing at each other 
with unutterable fondness, almost unconscious 
where they were, when Sir John Gage deemed 
it necessary to interfere, and remind them that 
their interview must be brief. 



^ 
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"I am disobeying the Lord Protector and the 
council in allowing this visit," he said; ^^but I 
could not resist the princess's entreaties. How- 
ever, I cannot give you many minutes. During 
that time I will remain outside." 

On this, he withdrew, and closed the door after 
him. 

^^ Oh ! Seymour ! " exclaimed Elizabeth, looking 
passionately at him, '' with what mingled feelings 
of rapture and anguish do I behold you again I 
When last we parted, I thought you would return 
to me in triumph, and demand my hand. And 

now! Oh! this is more than I can bear!" 

And she burst into a passionate flood of tears. 

"Calm yourself, dearest Elizabeth," said Sey- 
mour. ^^ Your grief unmans me, and I have need 
of aU my firmness." . 

"Yes, I will be calm," she rejoined. "I will 
smile and be cheerful, though my heart is breaking. 
Oh!" — and she placed her hand upon her bosom 
— ** think not that I have been indifferent to you. 
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Seymotir. No tongue can tell the angoish I hare 
endoied since your arrest. But the Protectoi^s 
vigilance rendered it imposdble for me to write 
to you, or convey any message, neither have I 
been permitted to see the king — or even to write 
to him — so that I could not plead in your behalf. 
The dreadful news of yesterday — that Edward 
had given his assent to the bill of attainder — ^had 
just reached me, and overwhehned me with grief, 
when your fidthful little messenger found me out^ 
and delivered your tablets. Then I was resolved 
at all hazards to see yon. Heedless of con-* 
sequences, I left Shene this afternoon with the 
trusty dwarf, who served me with the utmost 
devotion, and through his agency obtained ad- 
mittance to Sir John Gage, who, while blaming 
mjr rashness, jrielded at length to my entreaties, 
and brought me hither." 

^^ Heaven bless him for it I " exclaimed Sey- 
mour. ^^ He has given me more happiness than 
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I ever expected on earth. The thought of thfs 
meeting will cheer me on the scaffold." 

" You shall not die, Seymour," shrieked Eliza* 
beth. "*Ti8 horrible to think that a foul and 
murtherous caitiff should disfigure a godlike form 
like yours, and sever such a head from such a 
frame ! No — no— it cannot — shall not be. I will 
intercede for you with Edward. I know he loves 
me, and I think he will yield to my entreaties, 
and. spare your life." 

**He loved me once, too," said Seymour, bit- 
terly. ^^But my enemies have turned his heart 
from me bg^ their calumnies. Whatever his will 
may be, Edward cannot save me. The Lord 
Protector and the council conttol him, and they 
are bent, it is plain, on my destruction." 

" Then I will go to thrni^' cried Elizabeth. *« I 
will plead for you on my knees. They cannot 
refuse me." 

Seymour shook his head. 
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' " Such an avowal of your love for me will be 
to them an additional motive for my destruction/' 
he said. 

"What is to be done?** cried Elizabeth, dis- 
tractedly. " You must not — shall not die." 

At this moment the door of the cell opened, and 
Sir John Gage stepped in. 

"It grieves me to interrupt you," he said, in 
accents of profound sympathy. '^ But the moment 
of separation is arrived. You must part for ever." 

"Not for ever. Sir John!" cried Elizabeth. 
"I shall bring Lord Seymour a pardon. The 
king my brother, the Lord Protector^ and the 
council, will listen to my prayers." 

*' Indulge no false hopes, princess/' said Gage. 
"The Lord Protector and the council are in- 
exorable." 

" Then I will not go hence," shrieked Elizabeth. 
"I will stay here and die with him. 

" Princess, I pray you, come with me/* cried the 
Constable. 
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" I will not go," she rejoined, clinging despe* 
rately to Seymour. " Hold me fast, my loved 
lord I — hold me fasti Let him not tear me 
hence !" 

<^Do not forget yourself, princess, I implore 
you?" cried the Constable. "Do not compel me 
to employ force." 

^^ Stand off^ Sir John!" cried Elizabeth, im- 
petuously. "Stand off, I command you! Hear 
what I have to say, and let it abide in your re- 
collection. I here solemnly affiance myself before 
Heaven to Lord Sejrmour, and I register a vow 
that if he be put to death by his brother, I will 
wed no other man." 

'^Retract this rash oath, princess, I implore 
you," said the Constable. ^* Hereafter, in calmer 
moments^ you will rue it." 

" Never," rejoined Elizabeth, emphatically. 
" Heaven so help me, as I keep it religiously." 

" I have not merited this love," cried Seymour, 
in a voice suffocated by emotion. " But the cup 

VOL. in. u * 
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of happiness is presented to me only to be dashed 
from my lips/' 

^ My lord," said the Constable to Seymour, " it 
rests with you to put an end to this .painful scene. 
To prolong it will but increase your distress. 
The princess must go hence." 

^Will you have it so?" cried Elizabeth, still 
clinging fondly to him. 

'^ It must be," he rejoined, despairingly. ^* One 
last embrace," he added, straining her to his 
bosom. '* Take her, good Sir John.** 

Elizabeth made no further opposition. Half 
fabting. she almost feU from his aims. HastUy 
enveloping her in the mantle, and wrapping the 
couvre^hef about her head, the Constable led her 
towards the door. Before going forth, she cast 
one farewell look at Seymour, who stood as if 
transfixed by despair. 

The clangour of the closing door roused him 
from this stupor. The pang he felt was intolerable. 
With a wild cry he threw himself on his pallet. 
Death could have no greater bitterness for him. 
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IV. 

HOW THE PBINCSS8 ELIZABETH INTEBCEBED FOB THE AD- 
MIRAL WITH THE KINO ; AND HOW THE DEATH*WABRANT 
WAS SIGNED. 

Notwithstanding the endeavours of Sir John 
Grage to dissuade her from the attempt, and the 
assurances of the worthy Constable that it would 
be fruitless, Elizabeth was resolved to solicit the 
Admiral's pardon from the king, and by her tears 
and entreaties succeeded in wringing consent from 
Gage to procure her an interview with her royal 
brother. 

Accordingly, on the following day, the Oonstable 
met her at the entrance of the palace of Whitehall, 

u2 
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and conducted her to the royal apartments. Had 
the princess not been thus attended she would 
have been refused admittance; but the authority 
of Sir John Oage, as comptroller of the household, 
was sufficient to procure her ingress, and they 
reached the ante-chamber without obstruction. 

The princess's unexpected appearance filled the 
pages and henchmen there assembled with surprise 
and consternation^ and the chief usher advancing 
towards her, and making her a profound obeisance, 
informed her gravely, but with much respect, that 
it was impossible she could see the king at this 
moment. 

^^ But I unll see him," she cried, resolutely. 
^' No blame shall attach to you, sir — I will take it 
on myself." 

^^ Pardon me, gracious princess, if I am com- 
pelled to refuse you admittance," rejoined the 
usher. **The Lord Protector and the council 
are now deliberating amongst themselves in an 
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adjoining chamber, and as soon as their consul- 
tation is ended they will return to his majesty." 

The significant look given by the usher to Sir 
John Gage did not escape EUzabeth. 

^^They are deliberating about the Lord Ad- 
miral's execution. Is it not so? — speak ! " 

**Your highness has guessed right," replied the 
usher, reluctantly. 

^^ Then I must see the king my brother without 
delay," cried the princess. 

"I guess your object, gracious lady, and would 
willingly further it," said the usher, in a tone of 
deep sympathy ; " but I dare not disobey my 
orders." 

^^Is his majesty alone?" inquired the Constable. 

" He is, Sir John," answered the usher. ^^ The 
Bishop of Ely and Doctor Latimer have just left 
him. But the Lord Protector and the council may 
return at any moment, and then ^" 

"You hear, princess?" said the Constable. 
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^I do," she replied. ^^But you promised to 
bring me to the king. I call upon you to make 
good your word." 

^^ Nay, then, I must needs comply,'' returned 
the Constable. ^^ Tou shall not suffer for this, sir, 
with the Lord Protectori'' he added to the usher; 
^the fault is mine, and I will bear the blame. 
There is no need to announce her highness." 

With this, he took Elizabeth's hand, and led her 
on. The doors were thrown open, and they en- 
tered a spacious chamber, at the upper end of 
which Edward was discovered, seated beside a 
table. A book was open before him, but it was 
evident he was not engaged in its perusal. 

On seeing Elizabeth he arose^ and advanced 
slowly to meet her. He was magnificently attired 
in a jerkin of cloth of gold raised with purple 
velvet and tissue, over which he wore a purple 
velvet gown, embroidered with gold, and lined and 
trimmed with ermine. His cap was of black 
velvet, richly ornamented with diamonds, rubies, 
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and Other precious stones, and having a white 
feather in it, inclining towards the right ear. His 
splendour, however, accorded ill with his looks. 
He moved feebly, and looked pale, careworn, and 
unhappy. Never before had he greeted Elizabeth 
as he greeted her now. In a sharp, almost angry 
voice, he demanded why she came there, and how 
she had obtained admittance. 

^^It is my fault, sire," interposed the Constable. 
" I have ventured to disobey orders.'* 

*^ Then you have done wrong — very wrong. Sir 

John. Know you not? ^" And he suddenly 

stopped. 

^^I know it all, sire," said Elizabeth, casting 
herself at his feet ^^ I come as a suppliant for 
the Admiral, and will not quit this posture till you 
consent to spare him." 

^^ Alas ! Elizabeth," rejoined Edward, sadly, 
^^you ask a grace which it is impossible for me 
to bestow. My unhappy uncle is attainted and 
condemned by the Parliament, and I have been 
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compellecl, though sorely against my will, to ratify 
the sentence. The high crimes and misdemea- 
nours of which he has been guilty leave him no 
hope of pardon." 

"No hope, sire!" cried Elizabeth. "Oh, say 
not so. One word ^ from you will save him. Pro- 
nounce it, royal brother, for my sake — for the sake 
of your future peace, for your breast will never be 
free from remorse if you suffer him to perish." 

"I have not judged my uncle," said Edward. 
"He has been justly condemned. His terrible 
designs were happily frustrated, but if they had 
succeeded, the whole state would have been sub- 
verted, the kingdom devastated by civil war, and 
I myself, perchance, driven from the throne — to 
make way for him." 

"These are the charges of the Admiral's ene- 
mies, sire," rejoined Elizabeth. "He has had no 
opportunity of disproving them, for an open trial, 
which he demanded, was refused him. His aim 
was to free your majesty, to whom he is devoted, 
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from the thraldopi in which you are placed. For 
this he is to be sacrificed. But no, sire, you will 
not do it. Your noble and generous nature must 
revolt at such injustice. You will not aid the 
Lord Protector in his fratricidal schemes." 
** Peace, Elizabeth ; you go too far." 
^^No, sire, I speak the truth, and it shall out. 
Nothing but his brother's life will content the 
Duke of Somerset. 'Tis he who, by his artful 
misrepresentations, has steeled your breast against 
your once-loved uncle — 'tis he who has procured 
this bill of attainder against him — who has stifled 
his cries — and would now force you to aid him 
in the work of destruction. Is not the Admiral 
bound to you by ties of near relationship? Will 
you sunder those ties? Will you allow the Lord 
Protector to imbrue his hands in his brother's 
blood, and compel you to share his guilt? Have 
patience with me, sire. I am half distracted." 

^' What mean these passionate supplications, 
Elizabeth? You plead for him as for a husband." 
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^'He is almost my hosband, siie. I have 
affianced myself to him.** 

** Ha ! '* exclaimed lidward, with a look of dis- 
pleasure. 

^^ Tou have hurt your cause by that admission," 
whispered the Constable. 

^ I am sorry to hear what you tell me, Eliza^- 
beth, because such a marriage never could take 
place. Tis against our royal &ther*s wilL Tou 
must reconcile yourself to the Admiral's fate." 

^^Then your majesty is resolved to destroy 
him?" cried the princess. 

'* Justice must take its course,^ rejoined Edward, 
somewhat sternly. ^^ Heaven knows how dearly 
I loved my uncle, Lord Seymour," he continued, 
in a more softened tone; ^^ but I have been greatly 
deceived by him. His true character has been 
revealed to me — not by the Lord Protector, 

« 

whom you unjustly charge with sinister designs — 
but by others.'* 

« 

"By whom^ sire?'* 
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"By Archbishop Cranmer — ^by the Bishop of 
Ely — ^by Doctor Latimer. He is restless, tur- 
bulent, dangerous — too restless and too dangerous 
to be spared* I would he could be brought to a 
better frame of mind, for I hear he refuses all 
religious instruction and consolation." 

" Then cut him not off in a state of An, sire. 
Give him time for repentance." 

^^ Tis for the. councU, not for me, to appoint 
the time of execution," replied Edward, sadly. 

"The council should obey you, sire — not you 
them. But if you will not grant him a free pardon 
— at least spare his life. Doom him to exile — to 
imprisonment — ^but not to the block." 

" His crimes are of too deep a dye to allow of 
any leniency," responded Edward. 

"Then I have done, are," cried Elizabeth, 
rising. ^^ Heaven grant you the pardon which you 
refuse to him." 

At this moment, the doors were thrown open, 
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and an usher entered, announcing the Lord Pro- 
tector and the counciL 

It was now too late for Elizabeth to retire, but 
so far from being intimidated by the firowns of 
Somerset, she replied by glances as menacing as 
his own. 

" I would counsel you to withdraw, princess/* 
he said, sternly. 

" I thank your highness," she rejoined, ^' but I 
design to remain here." 

" Nay, stay if you will," he answered. *^ I 
meant but to spare your feelings." 

On the entrance of the council, Edward moved 
slowly towards a chair of state placed beneath a 
canopy, and took his seat upon it. The Lord 
Protector, followed by the Earls of Warwick and 
Southampton, then advanced towards him. In his 
hand Somerset held a parchment, the sight of 
which chilled the life-blood in Elizabeth's veins. 
She knew it to be the Admiral's death-warrant. 

" Sire," said Somerset, " after due deliberation, 
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the council has decided that the execution shall 
take place to-morrow morning on Tower-hill." 

At this dread announcement Elizabeth with 
difficulty repressed a scream. 

*'So soon!" exclaimed Edward. "'Twere 
better he should live a few days longer. 'Twill 
give him more time for repentance." 

^^ Such grace would little profit him, sire, while 
there are many cogent reasons why the execution 
should not be deferred," rejoined the duke. 

^^ Can aught be advanced in mitigation of his 
sentence?" demanded Edward. 

** Nothing, sire, or I should be the first to 
suggest it." 

He then called for a pen, and offering the 
warrant to the king, pressed him to sign it. 

^^ Cannot my signature be dispensed with?" 
rejoined Edward, averting his head. '^ He is my 
uncle, and I like not to doom him thus." 

" He is also my brother," rejoined Somerset. 
" Yet I shall not hesitate to sign the warrant. A 
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few Strokes of the pen, sire, and it is done^" he 
continaed, again proffering the warrant. 

'^But those few strokes will destroy one whom 
I have dearly loved — and whom I still love/' 
cried Edward. ^^ I cannot do it" 

And he burst into tears. 

'^ Heaven be praised, his heart is touched ! He 
will spare him I " muttered Elizabeth. 

^^If this opportunity passes by, our prey will 
escape/' whispered Warwick. 

^^Be firm, sire," said the Protector. '^Tou 
must not jrield to this weakness." 

'^Grive me the pen," cried Edward. And he 
hurriedly signed the warrant. ^^Take it haice/' 
he cried, with a look of horror, and feeling as if he 
had committed a crime. 

The warrant was then countersigned by the Pro- 
tector and the whole of the council, after which it 
was delivered to the Constable by Somerset, who 
bade him see it executed on the morrow, be- 
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tween the hours of nine and twelve in the fore- 
noon^ on Tower-hill. 

^^ It shall be done/' replied the Constable, in a 
sombre tone. '^ Princess," he added to Elizabeth, 
^^your errand here is accomplished. Come with 
me, I pray you." 

While Somerset and Warwick were glancing at 
each other with ill-disguised satisfaction, Elizabeth 
approached them ere they were aware, and fixing 
a piercing look on the Protector, said in a low, 
freezing tone, ^'Fratricide! your own turn will 
come soon." 

Then perceiving a smile flit across Warwick's 
sombre countenance, she added to him^ 

^'Ha! you smile, my lord. I read the secret 
of your soul. You would destroy both that you 
may rise and rule in their stead. But tremble! 
you will not walk steadily where the path is slip- 
pery with blood. Tou will fall likewise." 

And she quitted the chamber with Gage. 
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V. 



THE NIGHT BEFOBE THE EXECUTION. 

Not unprofitably may the Admirars last hours 
be contrasted with those of another noble captive, 
who, only two years before, had occupied the self- 
same cell in the Bowyer Tower. Equally comely 
with Seymour was that illustrious captive — equally 
proud, daring, and perhaps ambitious, but yet 
more highly bom, more richly endowed in mind, 
^nd far less guilty than the Admiral. 

Often did Seymour, in his long and lonely 
hours, think of him-— often did he recal their last 
interview, and the prophetic denunciation uttered 
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by the ill-fated Surrey. But far more sadly, far 
more painfully, passed the last hours of Seymour^s 
existence than Surrey's had done. The latter had 
no guih upon his soul, but had the consolations of 
religion and philosophy to support him. He could 
pray — could make his shrift to his confessor and 
receive absolution. To Surrey it was hard to die 
— ^but he was prepared. Seymoui^s conscience was 
heavily laden, yet could not be unburthened. 
Within him was a hell of fierce and conflicting 
passions, which he was compelled to endure. His 
pride sustained him, or he must have sunk beneath 
this mental torture. Groans and fierce impreca- 
tions burst from him — ^but he could not pray. He 
rejected, as we have seen, the efibrts of Latimer 
and the Bishop of Ely. 'Twould be in vain, he 
thought, to supplicate Heaven for forgiveness — his 
ofiences were too great. To man he would never 
acknowledge his guilt. 

Thus passed the dreary hours of his last day 
on earth. He knew not that it was his last, be- 
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cauBe intimaticm had not yet been giren Iiim thnt 
the execution was appointed for the morrow, and 
hope, not yet wholly extinct within his breasty 
suggested that his life might be spared. Bnt he 
was more perturbed in spirit than he had ever 
hitherto been. Only rarely did he at down; but 
for the most part continued to pace fiercely to and 
fro within his ceU, like a tiger in its cage. 

Towards night he became somewhat calmer, 
and, feeling exhausted, sat down upon his chair, 
when sleep insensibly stole over him. His dreams 
instantly carried him away from his prison, and 
brought him back to all the splendours jof his 
gorgeous palace. Once more he was at the head 
of a princely retinue-— once more in a spacious and 
richly-furnished apartment<^*-once more Elizabeth 
smiled upon him, and showed him how to win her 
hand. 

From this bright dream he was suddenly and 
cruelly aroused by the drawing back of the pon- 
derous bolts. The door opened, and the Constable 
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of the Tower came in with the warrant in his 
hand. His sad aspect, as revealed by the dim 
light of the lamp on the table, left no doubt as 
to the nature of his errand. 

^^ Good night, Sir John,'* cried Seymour, rising, 

* 
and speaking with forced composure. ^^ I can 

guess the tidings you bring me." 

" My lord," said Sir John, gravely, yet kindly, 
"you must prepare for eternity, for you will not 
see another night on earth. Your execution is 
fixed for to-morrow morning. It will take place 
on Tower-hiU, and your remains will afterwards 
be buried in Saint Peter^s Chapel, in the Tower." 

"Where I was married to the queen," mur- 
mured Seymour, almost mechanici^lly. 

"Where you were married to the queen," re- 
peated the Constable. " Here is the warrant," he 
added, laying it before him. 

"*Tis signed by the king!" cried Seymour, 
staring at it. "I thought he loved me too well 
to do this. But there is no faith in princes. Did 

« 

X 2 
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the PrincesB Elizabeth speak with him, as she pro- 
mised, Sir John?" 

^^She did, my lord; but she could not move 
him. His majesty seemed persuaded of your guilt. 
I can give you no further hope, but recommend 
you a patient suffering of justice, and preparation 
to meet your Supreme Judge/' 

^^ Remain with me a few minutes, I pray you, 
good Sir John," said the Admiral, somewhat 
fidntly. ^^The shock, though not unexpected, is 
severer than I deemed it would be." 

^ You are a brave man, I know, my lord," ob- 
served the Constable, looking at him with sur- 
prise, ^^ and I fancied you had lio fear of death." 

"Neither have I," replied Seymour; "but I 
have not yet lost my love of life. One tie binds 
me to earth, which nothing but the axe can sever. 
How looked the princess to-day, good Sir John? 
Did she send any message to me?" 

" She bade you a tender farewell, and sent you 
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this embroidered handkerchief, to which her lips 
have been pressed/' replied the Constable. 

"Give it me, Sir John/' cried Seymour, kissing 
it rapturously. 

" Dismiss her image, if you can, from your 
mind, my lord," said Gage, "and make up your 
account with Heaven. You have much, I fear, to 
do, and but short time to do it in. Will you see 
Doctor Latimer to-night?" 

" No, Sir John. He troubles me more than he 
instructs or consoles me. I can pray to Heaven 
vrithout his aid." 

"But if you have any undivulged sin, 'twere 
well you eased your conscience by confession," 
remarked the Constable. 

" Since Heaven can read the secrets of all hearts, 
mine must be known to it," rejoined Seymour. 
"Why should I reveal them to man?" 

'' Heaven's ministers can give you absolution for 
your sins," said Gage. "Have compassion upon 
your soul, I implore you, and save it alive. If 
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you will not see a minister of the goq>el9 let me 
send a Romish priest to you. Ha! why do you 
stare so into the vacancy?'* 

"Do you not see him?" cried Seymour, with 
horror-stricken looks, and pointing as he spoke. 
" There ! close behind you ! " 

"Whom do you imagine you behold?" asked 
the Constable, not altogether free from the super- 
stitious terrors that affected his companion. 

" A former inmate of this cell/* replied Sey- 
mour, *^ who died, as I shall die, on Tower-hill." 
" The Earl of Surrey ! ** exclaimed Grage. 
" Ay, Surrey,** rejoined the Admiral. *^ He 
points to his bleeding throat, as if to show me what 
my fate will be. " Look at him, Sir John ! Look 
at him!" 

" I can behold nothing," replied the Constable, 
looking in the direction to which the Admiral 
pointed. 

" Ha ! he vanishes ! " exclaimed Seymour. " But 
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in his place another phantom riaes. Tis the 
injured queen, my consort." 

'^ Queen Catherine ! " exclaimed Gage, in amaze- 
ment. 

^^ Her features are death-like, and she is 
wrapped in a shroud; but I know her," pursued 
Seymour. "Her looks are full of woe and pity. 
Oh! forgive me, injured queen! forgive me! I 
cannot bear those looks." And he covered his 
face with his hands. 

There was a pause, during which Gage made 
no remark, but regarded his companion with 
mingled commiseration and wonder. 

After awhile, Seymour looked up again. 

" She is gone ! " he cried, greatly relieved. " But 
what is this? Another spectre rising to blast jne? 
Hence, hence! accursed fiend! Thou wert the 
cause of all." 

"Whose spirit troubles you now, my lord?" 
said the Constable. 
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^^That of my malignant and treacherous ser- 
vant, Ugo Harrington/' replied Seymour. "He 
points to a yawning wound in his breast, firom 
which blood is streaming, and seems to charge me 
with his slaughter. 'Tis true I did it, and I would 
slay him again were it to do. He smiles upon 
me with a devilish grin, and disappears.*' . 

" Have these phantoms ever visited you before, 
my lord?" demanded the Constable. 

"Never thus," replied Seymour, "though I 
have had dreadful dreams." 

"Let me once more recommend you to make 
your peace with Heaven" said the Constable. 
" These visions show how heavily laden must 
be your soul, and how needful it is it should be 
elegised of its offences. Take what 1 say to you 
in good part, I pray you, my lord. 'Tis well 
meant." 

" I know it, and I thank you," repUed Seymour, 
earnestly. "1 will strive to profit by your 
counsel." 
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^^ And now good night, my lord," said the 
Constable, rising. ^^ To-morrow I will be with 
you at the appointed hour." 

" You will find me ready," answered Seymour. 

On this Gage took his departure. 

As soon as he was left alone, Seymour fell upon 
his knees, and for the first time since his im- 
prisonment, prayed long and fervently. Much 
comforted, he then threw himself on his pallet, 
and slept tranquilly till the gaoler entered his cell 
next morning. 

^^ What time is it?" he demanded. 

"'Tis seven o'clock," replied Tombs. "Your 
lordship has but three hours left. At ten the pro- 
cession sets forth." 

" Is the day faiif?" inquired the Admiral. 

" Somewhat cloudy, but I do not think there 
will be rain," rejoined the gaoler. " On a melan- 
choly occasion like the present, 'tis meet the 
weather should correspond. I like not to see the 
sun shine on an execution." 
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^^To me the weather is indifferent," replied 
Seymour. ^^Tet I shall less regret to quit the 
world if the skies firown on me. Thou must 
help to attire me presently. 'Tis the last time I 
shall trouble thee.** 

" Ay, your lordship will do well to put on your 
bravest apparel. You will not die unobserved. 
Tliere is a great crowd on Tower-hill already." 

^^ Already!" exclaimed Seymour, scaroely able 
to repress a shudder. ^^They are eager for the 
spectacle." 

^^ Ay, many of them came overmght, so Mauger 
tells me," rejoined Tombs. ^^He is without, if 
your lordship desires to see him." 

^^ Bring him in," said Seymour. And as he rose 
from his couch, and hastily enveloped himself in a 
black velvet robe, the headsman entered the cell. 
With him also came Xit, but as the dwarf kept in 
the backgrouu'l, Seymour did not at first notice 
him. 

"So thou hasjt brought the weapon of death 
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with thee, I perceive, fellow? " cried the Admiral, 
glancing sternly at Mauger, who was clad in a 
jerkin of blood-red serge, and carried the axe on 
his shoulder. 

^^I thought your lordship might like to ex- 
amine it," replied Mauger^ offering him the 
weapon. " If you will try the edge with your 
thumb, you will find it keen." 

"I shall try its edge soon enough," rejoined 
Seymour. ^^ Meantime, I will take thy word for 
its sharpness. What concerns me most is, that 
thou shouldst not do thy devoir clumsily." 

^^Your lordship shall have no cause to com- 
plain of me," said Mauger. "If I take not off 
your head at one blow, never trust me more." 

"I shall not require to trust thee more, good 
fellow," replied the Admiral, with a half smile. 
"I have not much to give thee," he added, de- 
taching some gold ornaments from his apparel. 
" But thou art welcome to these." 

" I thank your lordship,'' replied Mauger, as he 
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took them. "I told you you would die by my 
hands, and my prediction, you see, has come to 






^^ But you predicted, also, that two others would 
perisli in the same manner?" 

" And so they will." 

" I could almost forgive thee the blow thou art 
about to deal me, were I certain of this." 

" Then your lordship may rest as easy as if you 
saw it done," replied Mauger, with a grim smile* 
" Both their heads will fall by this axe." 

And with an uncouth reverence he drew back, 
and, while doing so, discovered Xit. 

"Ha! thou art come, my little knave?" cried 
Seymour, on perceiving him. ^*I am glad to see 
thee," 

" I am come to take leave of your lordship," re- 
plied Xit, "and to crave some slight relic in re- 
membrance of you." 

" Here is a brooch," replied Seymour, detaching 

it from his cap. 
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" I would fain have something that your lord- 
ship may wear on the scafibld," said Xit, with a 
certain significance. 

^' All his lordship's apparel will belong to me/' 
observed Mauger. 

"True," replied Seymour, "but thou wilt not 
begrudge him my velvet slippers?" 

"Marry, I do begrudge them; but since your 
lordship desires it, he shall have them," rejoined 
Mauger, gruffly. 

^^ Prithee, let him also have the handkerchief 
with which I bind mine eyes?" said the Admiral. 

Mauger returned a gruff assent. 

As the dwarf approached to take leave, the Ad- 
miral whispered to him, 

" Within the sole of one of these slippers thou 
wilt find a letter to the Princess Elizabeth. See it 
conveyed to her highness. GKve her also the hand- 
kerchief." 

"Your lordship's injunctions shall be fulfilled," 
replied Xit, pressing his hand upon his heart. 
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And he quitted the cell with Manger. 

For nearly an hour the Admiral was left to 
himself, and this interval he passed in prajer. 
He then attired himself with as much care as if 
preparing for a fdte, and Tombs, who appeared 
while he was thus engaged, aided him in n«iking 
his toilette. His habiliments consisted of a doublet 
and hose of black velvet, with a robe of the same 
material. His cap was likewise of black velvet, 
adorned with a red plume. 

Shortly before the hour of ten, the awful roll- 
ing of muffled drums was heard outside, accom- 
panied by the heavy tread of armed men. A body 
of yeomen of the guard, it was evident, was col- 
lecting in front of the Bowyer Tower. As the 
bell tolled forth the fatal hour, the Constable of 
the Tower, accompanied by the Lieutenant, en- 
tered the cell. Seymour rose to meet them, and 
said, with a smile, 

" Good morrow to you. Sir John Grage, and to 
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you too, good Sir John Markham. I am glad to 
see you both. I will not keep you waiting." 

But few more words passed between them. The 
little, however, that was said strongly impressed 
both the Constable and the Lieutenant with Sey- 
mour^s composure and firmness, and they felt as- 
sured that he would die with great constancy. 

"Have you any charge to give me, my lord, 
ere we set out?" inquired the Constable, kindly. 

"Only this, good Sir John," replied Seymour, 
" and I am sure, from old friendship, you will see 
it done for me. You are aware," he continued, in 
a voice of deep emotion, "that I have an infant 
daughter, the offspring of my marriage with Queen 
Catherine. 'Tis a pretty child, but tender and de- 
licate, and I much fear will not grow to maturity. 
My estates and possesEdons being forfeited to the 
crown, I have not wherewithal to provide for my 
child." 

'^Give yourself no concern on this score, my 
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lord," observed the Constable. '*Your sister-in- 
law, the Duchess of Somerset, I am sure, will take 
care of your infant daughter." 

"I would not have her committed to the 
duchess's care — nay, I forbid it," rejoined the 
Admiral, sternly. ^^Let her be given to the 
Marchioness of Dorset, who, for my sake, I am 
certain, will treat her kindly. Give my child my 
blessing, good Sir John, and see my djring wish 
complied with." 

"It shall be done, my lord," replied the Con- 
stable. 

While they were thus conversing, the door of 
the cell opened, and an austere-looking personage, 
habited in a cassock of dark stuff, and wearing 
the peculiar cap adopted by the reformed clergy, 
came in. This was Doctor Hugh Latimer, who, as 
already mentioned, had several times before visited 
the Admiral during his imprisonment. A long, 
grey, pointed beard imparted a venerable character 
to the divine's somewhat sour physiognomy. A 
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pair of large spectacles were suspended by a cord 
round his neck, and from his surcingle, in a black 
leathern case, hung the Bible. 

^^I am come to attend you to the scaffold, my 
lord," he said, coldly saluting the Admiral, ^^ and I 
trust you are better prepared to appear before your 
Heavenly Judge than when I last parted from 
you." 

^' Ax least, I am penitent," rejoined the Ad- 
miral; ^^but little time is now left me for amend- 
ment." 

"Enough, my son, if you use it well," said 
Latimer, in a more softened tone. 

" My lord, I must pray you to set forth," said 
the Constable, throwing open the door, and passing 
out. 

"I am ready," replied Seymour, following him 
with a firm footstep. 
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VI.. 



TOWER-HILL. 



Outside, as we have intimated, was waiting a 
large body of yeomen of the guard, armed with 
halberds. In the midst of them stood Mauger, 
leaning on his axe, his features being concealed by 
a hideous black and bearded mask. Two chargers, 
trapped in black, were likewise in waiting for the 
Constable and the Lieutenant. 

Having mounted his steed, Sir John Gage gave 
the word to move on^ and the mournful proces- 
sion, which had been rapidly formed, set forward. 
At its head rode the Constable, the sorrowful 
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expression of his countenance showing how pror 
foundly he was affected. His charger seemed to 
sympathise with him^ and exhibited none of its 
customary spirit. Then followed the chaplain of 
the Tower in his robes, with an open Prayer-book 
in his hand, on which his eyes remained fixed as 
he mbved along. Then came the trumpeters, with 
their clarions, which they did not soimd, sus- 
pended from their necks. After them came the 
drummers, beating their muffled drums. Then 
came thirty yeomen of the guard, marching three 
abreast, and headed by the three gigantic warders. 
Then, after a short interval, came Mauger, masked,, 
limping in his gait, and carrying the axe with its 
edge, towards the prisoner, who marched with firm 
step and undaunted deportment a short distance 
behind him. The Admiral was closely followed 
by Latimer. Another detachment of yeomen of 
the guard, preceded by the Lieutenant of the 
Tower on horseback, brought up the rear. 

Many persons were collected on the green, on 
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the wallsy and at different other points, curious to 
see how the Admiral would demean himself on 
this trying occasion. All were astonished at his 
fortitude. His countenance was wan from anxiety 
and long confinement, but his figure was erect as 
ever, his carriage stately and dignified, and his 
looks haughty and unbending. Nothing that was 
passing within could be read from his features. 
But what memories of other and brighter days 
were wakened as he passed along the wide open 
space in front of the White Tower, and gazed 
at the palace beyond it! To check the painful 
current of his thoughts, he looked in the opposite 
direction. 

At that moment he was close to the Beauchamp 
Tower, and, casting his eyes upon the frowning 
structure, he beheld the Duke of Norfolk gazing 
at him through a strongly-grated window. Their 
glances met, and how much did that single look 
convey! There was no exultation over a fallen 
foe in the duke's glance — no smile of gratified 
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vengeance lighted up his venerable features — but 
he shook his head mournfully. Seymour faltered 
for a moment^ but instantly recovering himself, 
strode on witK as much firmness as before. Nor- 
folk's look and mournful shake of the head, how- 
ever, continued to haunt him. ^^I would I had 
not seen him,'* he thought. 

The procession now passed beneath the gloomy 
arch of the Bloody Tower, and in the outer ward 
more spectators were congregated, grouped on 
either side of the way. Many of these audibly 
expressed their commiseration for the Admiral, 
but were rebuked both by word and gesture by 
Latimer, who shook his staff at them. But the 
ire of the austere divine was yet more vehemently 
roused by an incident which shortly afterwards 
occurred. The first detachment of the guard had 
passed through the gateway of the By-ward Tower, 
and Seymour was just approaching it, when Xit, 
who was stationed among the bystanders, sprang 
forward, and ere he could be prevented, threw 
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himself at his feet. In another moment the poor 
dwarf was removed by one of the guard, who 
pushed him aside with the pole of his halberd, 
but he sobbed out a piteous farewelL 

The most trying part of the ceremony had now 
to be undergone, and Seymour braced his nerves 
firmly for it. Already the horrible roar of the 
vast multitude collected near the outer gate of 
the fortress and on Tower-hill could be distinctly 
heard. There was something awful in this sound, 
and for a moment Seymour felt appalled by it, 
but the feeling instantly passed away, and by the 
time he was exposed to the gaze of those thousand 
inquisitive spectators, whose eyes were eagerly 
fixed upon him, devouring his every look and 
gesture, and commenting upon them as a Boman 
concourse might upon a gladiator, he was as full 
of intrepidity as before. Nor did his extraordi- 
nary power of fascination fail him at this supreme 
moment. As he marched slowly on, looking to 
the right and left in search of friendly faces, loud 
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murmurs arose among the crowd, cries began to be 
raised, many persons pressed forward, and it re- 
quired the utmost efforts of the arquebusiers, who 
were arranged in double lines all the way to the 
scaffold, to keep back the throng. 

" Be patient, my good friends,'* cried Seymour, 
waving them back. ^^You will harm yourselves, 
and not serve me.'* 

% 

But this, instead of allaying the excitement of 
the crowd, increased it, and the tumult threatening 
to become dangerous, Sir John Gage, fearing a 
rescue might be attempted, ordered the guard to 
close round the prisoner, and accelerate their pace. 
This was done, and not a moment too soon, for 
the lines of halberdiers were broken in two or 
three places by the rabble, who, disappointed in 
their expectations of reaching the Admiral, at- 
tacked the guard, wrested their halberds from 
them, and a sharp conflict ensued, in the course 
of which some persons were killed, and many 
others grievously wounded. Loud and 'fierce exe- 
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crations were uttered against the Lord Protector, 
and lie was denounced as the murderer of his 
brother. 

In anticipation of some such disturbances as 
actually took place, a company of Grerman lans- 
quenets had been placed around the scaffidd, and 
these were strengthened by the mounted City 
train-bands, so that the place of execution was 
completely invested. An enormous multitude was 
collected. The whole area of Tower-hill was 
thronged, and in the vicinity of the scaffold^ 
which stood on the highest ground on the north- 
west of the fortress, scarce an inch of ground was 
unoccupied. 

Owing to the precautions taken by the Con- 
stable, Seymour was brought to the scaffold in 
safety, and when he soon afterwards mounted 
the steps and appeared upon it, a tremendous shout 
arose from the beholders. 

Hitherto, the day had been dull and gloomy, ( 

j 

but at that moment €^ slight burst of sunshine fell ' 
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upon him, and illumining his noble countenance, 
rendered him yet more conspicuous to the vast 
assemblage, whose eyes were strained towards him. 
Not in his proudest moments had he looked more 
majestic than he did now that he stood upon 
those fatal boards, nor perhaps, for one instant, 
more elated. But the smile which had played 
upon his features quickly faded away, as did the 
sunshine that had lighted them up, and left them 
pale and rigid-looking as marble. 

He had been preceded upon the scaffold by the 
Constable and the Lieutenant, together with 
Mauger. By this time Latimer had mounted 
the steps, and stood beside him. No other person 
was allowed upon the scaffold. 

It had been the Admiral's intention to address 
the crowd, and for this purpose he advanced to- 
wards the edge of the scaffold, and, bowing to 
the bystanders, began to speak, but such a tumult 
arose, and so many vociferations were raised, that 
his words were completely drowned, and he 
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yielded — though with manifest reluctance — to the 
Constable's entreaties to him to desist. Taking 
off his cap, he cried in a sonorous voice that rose 
loud aboye the • disturbance, '^ Long live King 
Edward!" The shout was received with accla- 
mations, followed by fresh groans and hootings 
against the Lord Protector. 

Latimer then approached him, and asked if 
he sincerely repented his sins, and placed his 
hope in the Saviour? But Seymour, scarcely 
heeding him, and anxious, as it seemed, to get 
done with the scene, called fiercely to the exe- 
cutioner to make haste, and throwing * off his 
gown, revealed a figure which, for symmetry, 
was unrivalled. 

Again Latimer approached him, and was again 
repulsed. 

Seymour then knelt down, and deep silence feU 
upon the multitude. 

His prayers, which did not occupy many 
minutes, being ended, he signed to Mauger that 
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he was ready. Then, approaching the block, he 
knelt down beside it, took the broidered hand- 
kerchief sent him by Elizabeth from his doublet, 
pressed his lips to it, and fastened it over his eyes. 

At this moment Latimer advanced, and cried 
out in his ear, " Repent T' 

" Away ! " cried the Admiral. " You distract 
me. 

He then laid his comely neck upon the block, 
and the axe descended. 

Thus, perished the guilty and aspiring Seymour. 
According to Latimer, he died " very dangerously, 
irksomely, horribly." Others, however, judged 
him more charitably, and thought he made a 
brave ending. No doubt he suffered justly. 

Under the superintendence of the worthy Con- 
stable his mutilated remains were interred in 
Saint Peter^s Chapel in the Tower. 

Three years later, his brother, the Duke of 
Somerset — likewise decapitated — was laid beside 
him. Eighteen months after that, the ambitious 
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Duke of Northumberland^ known in this chronicle 
as the Earl of Warwick, also beheaded, was buried 
in the same place, within a few paces of the 
brothers whose destruction he had contrived. 
The three graves may still be seen. 



Wbn% fat tjbe :ffii^ anH Xast i3oo6 of tjbe 
Constable of ^t ^ofner. 
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